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We advertise the fountain pen that 
“ drinks ink like a camel.” 


It has been suggested that a camel does 
not drink ink—but this pen does. 


Its sale has been much larger than its 
inventor and manufacturers anticipated. 
They say unequivocally this is due to ad- 
vertising. 

“If you could only show people what 
you really DO for your clients,” the adver- 
tising manager recently said to us, “ your 
house would have all the advertising 
business in America.” 


There’s lots of it we wouldn't want. 
But if you havea good, clean manufactur- 
ing business, we might form a mutually 
profitable alliance between our forty year's 
experience and your possibilities. 








New York Philadelphia Boston 
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Food is Uninteresting to 
a Full Man 


With equal money to spend, the man with the increasing 
income is the manufacturer’s best prospect. 
__In the first place, there is no buying impulse equal toa 
rising income. 
And in the second place, each day brings new desires, 
For ten years the income of the farmers of Wisconsin 
has steadily increased. They are 


Hungry for Better Merchandise 


They are buying cameras, automobiles, telephones, and 
a dozen and one luxuries once undreamed of. 

They offer the manufacturer now an opportunity open 
only once in a decade—the opportunity to be first in a 
“coming field”—the opportunity to make their goods the 
standard of comparison among an increasingly prosper- 
ous class. 

Remember, the only job old Adam ever did worth men- 
tioning was to be first in his line. And it has kept him 
famous for something over six thousand years. 


The Wisconsin Agriculturist 
Blankets the State 


It goes into one out of every six homes. Wisconsin is 
the only state in the Union covered with newspaper 
thoroughness by a single medium. 

Moreover, the Wisconsin Agriculturist goes to the 
farmer as a weekly letter from the editor. Its advertising 
carries the influence of the editor’s personal endorsement. 

These are a few reasons why the Wisconsin Agriculturist 
brings exceptional returns for every dollar invested. Ask 
us to show you what it is doing for other manufacturers and 
how little it costs to thoroughly cover-the prosperous state 
of Wisconsin with 


THE WISCONSIN AGRICULTURIST | 
ARTHUR SIMONSON, Publisher *”’* 
Racine, Wisconsin 


GEO. W. HERBERT, WALLACE C. RICHARDSON, Inc. 
Special Representative, Eastern Representatives, 
First Nat’l Bank Bldg., Chicago. 41 Park Row, New York 
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THE FIGHT FOR PROTECT- 
ED PRICES. 


THE ELABORATE DR. MILES’ PLAN— 
HIS IMPORTANT SUIT IN SUPREME 
coURT—“PISO” HAS GIVEN UP ALL 
ATTEMPT AT PROTECTION—WHAT 
DEPARTMENT STORES AND JOBBERS 
JOLD DIOXOGEN IN A CUTTING WAR 
—HOW COLGATE’S ADVERTISING 
STRENGTH WITH CONSUMERS WON 
VICTORY IN BUFFALO, 


A great many advertisers are 
watching with keen interest the 
progress of the Dr. Miles Medical 
Company case through the Su- 
preme Court, soon to be decided. 
According to how this case is de- 
cided, many merchandising and 
advertising policies will be shaped 
or reshaped somewhat radically 
during the next few years. 

Dr. Miles, almost alone in the 
drug field, is operating a system of 
price maintenance which is pecu- 
liarly determined and thorough. 
He sells his goods to jobbers on a 
plan perhaps never tried before, 
the legality of which is now the 
contention in the Supreme Court. 
Dr. Miles actually numbers his 
goods and compels an accounting 
from the jobber of the names to 
whom every dozen is sold. His 
contract allows the jobber to sell 
only to the Miles’ stated list of 
“agents’—these agents being the 
druggists who have signed a Miles 
contract to maintain price. 

The point of legal contention 
does not center around this, how- 
ever, so much as his unique plan 
of avoiding the legal prohibition 
against making price agreements 
with @ third-party; in other words, 
against contracting for price re- 
strictions both with the jobber and 
the dealer. Dr. Miles’ plan is 
not to sell direct to the jobber but 
use him ostensibly as a warehouse 
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office in selling direct to retailers. 
He does this by shipping goods 
practically on consignment to the 
jobber, payment to be made when 
the goods are sold. To offset the 
natural disinclination of jobbers to 
enter such a financial arrangement, 
he offers a cash-in-ten-days’ dis- 
count, in addition to the jobbing 
discount, which makes it worth 
while for jobbers to enter into 
such a plan. 

As may be imagined, the ex- 
pense and trouble of maintaining 
merely the clerical staff necessary 
to furnish to jobbers revised lists 
of dealer-agents, and of checking 
up the numbered bottles and the 
reports made by jobbers of the 
purchases of the goods they have 
handled on this semi-consignment 
plan, is quite considerable, and 
makes an unwieldy addition to the 
sales organization. Nevertheless, 
Dr. Miles is thoroughly convinced 
that it pays, and is determined to 
get a review of the matter in the 
highest courts. The lower court 
has decided against him on the 
ground of evasion, as has been 
reported in Printers’ INK. 

A peculiar thing has developed 
in the course of this litigation— 
the tendency of the courts to af- 
ford a great deal more protection 
to a patent than to a protected 
process. 

If this Miles case results. in de- 
feat, it looks like a death knell to 
the efforts of those advertisers 
who deal through jobbers to hold 
dealers from cutting prices. It is 
a very simple matter for concerns 
which deal direct with dealers to 
maintain prices; it is the advertis- 
er who deals through jobbers who 
has all the trouble. As a conse- 
quence, the tendency of manufac- 
turers to deal direct with dealers 
has been growing more and more 
pronounced. Some concerns deal- 
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ing through jobbers and suffering 
from attendant cut-rate evils have 
gone into selling direct to retail- 
ers who will accept a quantity dis- 
count in return for price agree- 
ments. Jobbers are frankly told, 
when they complain, that special 
conditions demand such action. 

A number of :oncerns, especially 
in the drug trade, have decided, 
after a trial of the price mainte- 
nance system through jobbers, that 
it is more trouble than it is worth. 
Such an advertiser is Piso, the 
well-known patent medicine. It 
has been declared by this concern 
that even if every legal obstacle 
were removed it would consider a 
system of price maintenance too 
much bother and expense for the 
results secured. At one time this 
concern had an elaborate price 
protection plan, which it has since 
abandoned. A greater number of 
others, however, are constantly en- 
deavoring to work out some prac- 
tical plan, whereby disorganized 
price cutting may be avoided. 

One of the plans adopted by a 
considerable number of firms is 
the rebate plan. This rebate takes 
all sorts of 'forms—in most cases, 
the form of an extra case of goods 
as a bonus; but in some cases in 
the form of cold cash. A most 
interesting cash rebate scheme is 
being operated by the Sterling 
Remedy Co., sellers of “Cascarets,” 
“No-To-Bac,” and Dr. Hobbs’ As- 
paragus Pills, which, when ordered 
in $10 net lots, assorted to suit, in 
original packages, and on agree- 
ment to sell at full retail prices, 
are made subject to a spot cash 
rebate, with a five per cent job- 
ber’s quantity discount. The deal- 
er is further encouraged to order 
such a quantity by a guaranteeing 
of sales. Cascarets say to the 
dealer: “If you will write us for 
window display material, delivered 
express prepaid, give the goods a 
display, and are not satisfied in 
ninety days, send all the unsold 
goods to us and get a check. We 
don’t want you to have our goods 
if they don’t sell.” The dealer is 
then asked to send an order form 
to his jobber for the goods and 
his indorsement, and a_ rebate 
check is then promised just as 
soon as the mails and clerks can 


get it out to him. The language 
of the contract with the druggig 
is as follows: 

In consideration of this 0: 
Sterling Remedy Company phan. 
pav to the purchaser, upon receipt here. 
of, properly certified by the wholesale 
filling the same, rebates as per opposite 
list. Such rebates will-be paid on cop. 
dition that the original package orde 
amounts to $10.00 net or more, and thi 
all goods ordered herein shall be sold 
only to individual customers, for use, a 
retail at full retail prices indicated upon 
the boxes at retail drug stores in the 
regular retail way. The purchaser 
on request of the Sterling Remedy Com 
pany, or its agent, at any time to prove 
sucn regular sales to the satisfaction of 
the company, and to produce and alloy 
examination by the company, or its 
agents, of the books and papers of the 
purchaser relating to the sales of any 
and all products of the company, and if 
at any time any goods of the ae | 
Remedy Company have been, or 
be sold at less than the full retail prices 
indicated on the boxes, then the rebates 
paid on this sale, and all rebates ever 
paid to or received by such purchaser 
by or from the Sterling Remedy Com. 
pany, shall become forthwith forfeited 
and upon request repaid to said Sterling 
Remedy Company by such purchaser, 

Among the other drug advertis- 
ers who operate somewhat on this 
scheme are Cascara-Bromo-Qui- 
nine, Freeman’s Face Powder 
(well known in the West) and 
others. The very difficult problem 
of price maintenance when dealing 
through jobbers is well illustrated 
by an investigation recently made 
by Dioxogen of a typical case 
where prices were being cut to 
pieces in a certain city. <A repre- 
sentative of Dioxogen went to this 
city and had a frank talk with the 
department stores which were cut- 
ting the price. They said: “Cer- 
tainly, we will not keep prices 
fixed! We are not running our 
drug department for profit. We 
are making it a leader to attract 
people. We will sell anything we 
have at any price we choose, even 
if it is below cost, and we would 
like to see how you are going to 
stop us. The goods are our prop- 
erty—we did not buy them of you, 
and accepted no strings to our 
purchase from jobbers.” 

The Dioxogen man then went 
to see the jobbers and the jobber 
said: “Certainly, we will not cut 
off these department stores. They 
are buying more from us than all 
the other trade combined. We 
have got to run our business for a 
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HE circulation of THE 

Lapies’ Home JOURNAL 
for January issue, 1910, is 
1,331,000 copies. 


The circulation of THE 
SATURDAY EveENING Post for 
the issue dated January 8th, 
1910, is 1,411,800 copies. 


We have advertised our 
magazines liberally, con- 
sistently, persistently for 25 
years. These remarkable 
circulation figures indicate 
the correctness of our belief 
that advertising multiplies 
the effectiveness of merit. 


The Curtis Publishing Company 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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profit ourselves, and we can’t help 
you out. Those department stores 
won’t mind it a bit if we do cut 
them off, because they can get the 
goods anyhow. Their New York 
office or their other connections 
can manage one way or another.” 


This is the tenor of the talk 
which advertisers are constantly 
hearing. If it were not for the 
fact that it seems impracticable in 
many cases to deal direct with 
dealers, the great bulk of manufac- 
turers would do so and at once 
come pretty near solving the prob- 
lem. Some advertisers in this sit- 
uation have frequently entertained 
the idea of establishing distribu- 
tion points throughout the coun- 
try of their own and in this way 
get around both the legal and the 
other difficulties. However, even 
those who deal direct with dealers 
have plentv of difficulty, and the 
one salvation seems to be to secure 
powerful reputation and irresisti- 
ble enough public desire to enable 
them to adopt a strong selling pol- 
icy. The classic instance of this 
kind is, of course, Colgate & Co., 
which originally operated a five 
per cent cash rebate, settled year- 
ly. Later, they decided that the 
“honor system” was an advance 
on this method, and instead of 
paying the dealer for “being 
good,” they paid it to him at once 
in the expectation of making him 
good. All invoices at present con- 
tain the clause printed on their 
face, that the goods are sold on 
condition that they be not offered 
for sale below the limited selling 
price list. 


An instance of how strong ad- 
vertising reputation can overcome 
the worst rebellion of retailers is 
contained in Colgate’s experience 
some time ago in Buffalo. The 
three principal druggists there, all 
“cutters,” refused to handle the 
entire Colgate line, one of them 
even coming to the office and vow- 
ing that as long as they were in 
business they would never handle 
another dollar’s worth of Colgate 
goods. Colgate’s refused to be 
moved by the situation, and for 
one year and a half these drug- 
gists did not sell Colgate goods. 
But sales records showed that 
there was not any decrease of 


sales in Buffalo because of this 
action, and at the end of the year 
all three dealers consented to sel] 
the goods and maintain the price, 
The public had not in the least 
been phased by the action of these 
druggists, and had simply gone 
elsewhere to get Colgate goods, 
The advertising had bred the right 
sort of conviction in the public 
mind to withstand retail boycot- 
ting even by the strongest drug- 
gists. 

Mennen’s Talcum Powder, which 
has been one of the most frequent 
and pronounced sufferers from 
price-cutting, has recently attempt- 
ed a price protection plan. Men- 
nen’s, though marked at 25 cents, 
has been sold as low as 7 cents 
by price-cutters. The new plan is 
to offer a two-dozen bonus for 
every gross, if a limited cut rate 
of 15 cents is agreed to. - 

This is practically a rebate plan, 
leaving to the discretion of the 
dealer and his trade conditions, 
which he will do—cut to the limit 
or cut conservatively. It illus- 
trates the perplexing difficulty of 
the entire problem, which is espe- 
cially felt in both drug and gro- 
cery lines. 


——_+ 0+ -— 


BOSTON HERALD REDUCES TO 


ONE CENT. 


Another well-known newspaper has 
taken the step to reduce its retail price. 
The Boston Herald, on January Ist, re- 
duced its price to one cent, leaving the 
Globe the only two-cent paper in the 
morning field. This change is one of 
William E. Haskell’s numerous radical 
changes in the Herald’s management. 


-_ + oe 
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RUSSIA WANTS PRINTERS’ 


Russiz Caucase, Bacoute, 14/xii, 1909. 

A Monsieur le Directeur du Journal, 
Patnters’ Inx. 

Cuer Monsieur: 

Désirant m’abonner 4 votre honorable 
publication, je vous prie de vouloir bien 
m’envoyer, par retour du courrier, un 
numéro spécimen du journal Printers’ 
Inx; si possible sous pli recommandé. 

J’attends la chose demandée et vous 
prie yy l’assuriance de ma consid- 
ération la plus distainguie. 

Apo.trne Prness. 
Adresse: ° 
Russie Caucase, Bacou, 
Mr. Adolphe Piness. 
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The Philadelphia Bulletin’s 
1909 Circulation 


The following figures show the actual daily average net 
paid circulation of “The Bulletin” for each month given: 


January.... 248,170 copies 
February ... 252,999 copies 

258,269 copies 
April ...... 257,077 copies 
May 254,790 copies 
June ...... 254,150 copies 

242,542 copies 


...+ 239,749 copies 
September . . 245,375 copies 
October. . . . 248,349 copies 
November . . 248,025 copies 
December . . 248,162 copies 


A grand total of 77,691,367 copies sold. 
Net paid daily average for year— 


249,811 “cs: 


A copy for nearly every Philadelphia home 


“The Bulletin’s” circulation figures are net; all 
damaged, unsold, free and returned copies have been 


omitted. 
WILLIAM L. McLEAN, Publisher. 
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A SQUARE DEAL FOR THE 
RETAILERS. 


THE MISREPRESENTATIONS FRE- 
QUENTLY MADE ABOUT ADVERTIS- 
ING, TO RETAILERS—MORE SALES 
ASSISTANCE AND LESS DEPEND- 
ENCE ON THE RETAILER, TAKING 
ALL THE RISKS NEEDED — THE 
“CONSUMER DEMAND” SOMETIMES 
A BLUFF, 


By Arthur N. Day. 
Advertising Manager, Sill Stove Works, 
Rochester, N. Y. 

Let’s act as if we thought the 
retailer had some degree of hu- 
man intelligence. Let’s stop cram- 
ming at least one kind of bluff 
down his throat. 

When we plan an advertising 
campaign nowadays we expect 
two sorts of results: (1) con- 
sumer demand, (2) a _ general 
stocking-up of the article by re- 
tailers. 

We spend money on pictures, 
copy, plates, and space, to appeal 
to the consumer. And whatever 


we have left we spend in telling 
the retailers about the consumer 
campaign. 


Now, every advertising man 
knows that there are some cam- 
paigns in which the chief object 
is, frankly, the “effect on the 
dealer.” 

The advertising is neither meant 
nor expected to create an effective 
consumer demand. It’s a bluff— 
a game—to make the dealer stock- 
up, or take on an agency, or make 
more of a hustle for business on 
the “advertised” goods. 

The retailer hasn’t learned to 
distinguish. He knows “advertis- 
ing pays.” And if the manufac- 
turer “advertises,” and tells the 
dealer enthusiastically enough 
about the “demand” he is going 
to “create,” the retailer takes it 
all in—and the advertiser feels he 
has accomplished his purpose. 

Right here enters in an element 
the advertiser too often fails to 
consider. The dealer soon finds 
that he himself is doing the im- 
portant part of the selling work, 
and the advertising is only a help, 
greater or less. And when he has 
been fooled once he loses faith in 
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all advertising. He is not ]j 
to give as much credit to an hop. 
est campaign as it deserves tg 
have. 

The percentage of campaigns jy 
which the “bluff” is the first ain 
may be small. But nevertheles 
there is certainly a well-defined 
and altogether too large clas 
where what I have said is, I an 
sure, absolutely true. 

Now, why make the bluff at all? 

With those articles where the 
dealer’s good-will is worth, sy, 
50 to 75 per cent in marketing th 
goods, and from the nature of th 
article, no amount of advertising 
will so greatly increase the manu. 
facturer’s good-will that he can 
afford to “fire” the dealer; why 
isn’t it better judgment to sto 
all this scarehead talk about “cre. 
ating the demand”? 

Let’s do more to help the re 
tailer locate prospects. More t 
help him sell his prospects. Mor 
to make the dealer and his clerk 
competent salesmen. More to heb 
them buy, sell, advertise, kee 
books, and become better mer- 
chants. 

And less to make the bluff that 
is being seen through more and 
more each day in the year! 

Pretty nearly every advertiser 
who reads this will say, “Why, | 
do all that.” 

Some do. There are certainly 
some notable examples. 

But pretty nearly every adver- 
tiser in the class I have mentioned 
will do more business five years 
from now if he calls off his “con- 
sumer demand” bluff, and buckles 
down to do more hard, personal, 
truly co-operative work for his 
customers than he will if he keeps 
on thinking he can fool all of his 
people all of the time. 

—_—_——oo 

The Chicago Trade Press Association, 
at its recent annual meeting, elected 
officers, and planned to take up the 
subject of second-class mail matter in 
crease during the year. The foliow 
ing officers were elected: President, 
Morton Hiscox; vice-president, J. F 
Nickerson; secretary, esley Stanger; 
treasurer, Arthur L. Rice. Directors: 


P, D. Francis, J. R. Purchase, Evan 
Johnson, 


E. St. Elmo Lewis, advertising mat 
ager of the Burroughs Adding Machine, 
will make an address before the Roch 
ester Ad Club, 
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To Influence 
Car-Load-Lot 


Buyers 


For effectively influencing car-load-lot buyers, 
(The Wholesale Trade) no power is more 
potent than that of a demand reaching them 
through their own customers—the retail mer- 
chants of small cities and towns in the Whole- 
salers’ Field. 


Here (in cities and towns of 25,000 and less) 
LUPTON’S concentrates a million a month to 


paid-in-advance subscribers—customers of the 


customers of car-load-lot buyers. 


Further information in regard to the influence of 
LUPTON’S on the car-load-lot buyers may be had for 
the asking by any interested advertiser. 


IWS 





PLES Te NN 
Goop LITERATURE 


J. P. BALMER Jos A. Moore 
Western Manager Advertising Manager 
1438 Marquette Building Lupton Building 
CHICAGO New York 
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WHAT THE COLGATE AD 
CRITICISM CONTEST 
DEMONSTRATED. 


NEARLY 60,000 CONTESTANTS EN- 
TERED — MANY RULED OUT — OLD 
QUESTION OF “GENERAL PUBLIC- 
ITY” vs. “REASON-WHY’ THRASHED 
OUT AT LENGTH—PROVED TO SAT- 
ISFACTION OF COLGATE’S THAT 
PUBLIC IS EQUALLY RESPONSIVE TO 
TWO KINDS, 


Colgate & Co. have just closed 
and awarded the prizes in an ad- 
vertising criticism contest which 
instructed,, occasionally  edified 
them, and—left them of the same 
opinion still, with that opinion 
much strengthened by the returns. 

Colgate & Co. are old campaign- 
ers in the advertising world. It 
would on first thought be pre- 
sumed that what they did not 
know about advertising, its roots 
and branches, was not worth 
knowing. However, this famous 
house has a liking for the experi- 
mental method. For years Col- 
gate copy has been, now of the 
general publicity kind, now of the 
argumentative variety. Which was 
the better? For a long time that 
question had cropped up in the 
councils of the firm and its ad- 
vertising staff. So many cogent 
and convincing arguments were 
brought out to back up each style 
that both varieties were kept run- 
ning in the magazines. 

Last summer the “happy” 
thought occurred:to some one, why 
not carry the case to the ultimate 
jury, the consumers of Colgate’s 
goods? Surely men or women 
who kept Colgate’s soaps, dental 
creams or toilet powders handy 
could look into their own con- 
sciousness and tell the manufac- 
turer which advertisement had 
brought them to the buying point. 

That’s why full-page advertise- 
ments in color appeared on the back 
cover pages of the Ladies’ Home 
Journal, the Woman's Home 
Companion, and the Butterick 
Trio last October. At the top, 
side by side, were printed repro- 
ductions of, first, a general pub- 
licity advertisement and, second, a 
directly argumentative advertise- 


ment. In the Ladies’ Home 
Journal each had as its subject 
Colgate’s Ribbon Dental Cream, 
In the first advertisement a pic- 
ture of mother and daughter 
struck the human interest note to 
Colgate’s advantage. Only forty 
words mentioning the dental 
cream in a very general way were 
printed below. In the second ad- 
vertisement the picture repre- 


sented how easily the cream could 
be laid out upon the toothbrush, 
The reading matter, two or three 
hundred words of it, expatiated at 
length upon the peculiar why’s 


$750.00 for the Best Answers 
(Fitty sight Prises) 
1 First Prise of 610000 ” aaa Gitean’ danas ce 
2 Second Prise: of $60.00 each 16 Pith Prices of 
6S Third Prices of 625.00 cach 25 Slath Prices of Se0o. 








To hae wa ee ed cee Ab stom a ae 


Dept H, (Contest) COLGATE & CO. 86 Jahn Street, New York 


tm te th einscitnineddneteabeatenmanatttaipacntienes ociidall 
come eae Tee Va hts enn Repos Cae nee og ae 


THE AD ANNOUNCING THE CONTEST. 


and wherefore’s of Colgate supe- 
riority. This was the selling ad, 
and it was a mighty good one, too, 
as good of its class as its general- 
publicity, human-interest compan- 
ion printed by its side. 

Below. these reproductions was 
printed in large type the query: 
“Which is the better ad?” The 
public was invited to tell why as 
best it could and for the trouble 
people took in searching their im- 
pressions Colgate would pay $750 
to thirty-eight contestants. 

The announcement then went 
on to say that Colgate’s was a 
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Gain Gain 


2,306 


— COLUMNS = 


Twelve consecutive months of advertising 
gains. During the year 1909 


The Chicago 
Record-Herald 


showed a gain in the amount of display 
advertising carried over the year 1908 of 


2,306 Columns 


All kinds of good, clean advertising 
contributed to this notable showing. 


Circulation and advertising books open 
to all. 


The Chicago Record- Herald 


New York Office 437 Fifth Avenue 
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very old house of long advertis- 
ing experience. But the company 
was not beyond learning from the 
consumers of Colgate goods. 
Both the suggestive, human-inter- 
est copy and the descriptive, de- 
tailed copy had been used for 
years. Both had sold goods. But 
which had sold the more goods? 
That was what Colgate’s, the an- 
nouncement read, had been unable 
exactly.to find out. Which style 
of ad best represented the quality 
of the goods and the spirit of the 
house? Surely the public could 
throw light upon this dark ques- 
tion. 

Letters in the contest must be 
not over one hundred words long. 
They must state simply the com- 
mon sense reasons that led the 
contestant to buy the dental cream 
after reading the first and second 
class of advertisement. 

It seemed that the periodicals 
had had hardly time to get to the 
newsstands before the fun began. 
Colgate & Co. were submerged 
with letters from all points on 
the map. To be exact, 58,765 
letters were received. Hurry calls 
were sent out for competent read- 
ers from the publishing houses, 
and the task of weeding out the 
unfit was begun. Hundreds were 
disqualified because in the face of 
the printed injunction to the con- 
trary, they ran over one hundred 
words. Other hundreds, and even 
thousands, were put out of the 
race owing to poor spelling, punc- 
tuation or bad grammar. One 
eager contestant sent a telegram; 
he was out of the race, because 
only letters were asked for. 
Others took more pains with the 
appearance of their answers than 
with the thought. Some letters 
would have put to shame the ef- 
forts of the medieval illuminators, 
so ornate and befrilled were they 
with flossy letterings and decora- 
tions. The readers, however, were 
adamant and looked to _ the 
thought and its expression alone. 


The contest closed on its an- 
nounced date. November Ist, but 
it was not till November 23d that 
the survivors were ready to be 
submitted for final decision to the 
judges, who were Caspar Whitney 
of Collier's, Mrs. N. H. Kinkaid 
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of the Delineator, S. Keith Evans 
of the Woman’s Home Compay. 
ion, and Frank Seaman.  Thege 
arbiters found a difficult work 
Forty per cent of the total letters 
received had been from men and 
sixty from women. This propor. 
tion -held good after the winnoy.- 
ing down. It was soon found that 
the replies of those in the final test 
were evenly divided between the 
two classes of advertisements, 
Literally hundreds of them were 
so matched in merit that it was 
necessary to weigh each word, to 
carry analysis to the last stage, 

When after prolonged discus- 
sion the final vote was taken, the 
judges unanimously chose a wom- 
an as the winner of the first prize 
of $100, and two men _ winners 
of the $50 for the second prizes. 
The letters are not to be disclosed, 

The copy in the Woman’s Home 
Companion and the Butterick Trio 
had set for choice the same two 
classes of advertisements, but 
these bore on the talcum powder 
‘made by Colgate’s. In this con- 
test the story was identical—an 
even division between the two ads, 
the forty and sixty per cent ratio 
of men and women holding good, 
and a hard time to pick the win- 
ner. Of this contest, however, a 
man won the first prize. The fol- 
lowing are the chief prize winners 
in both contests: 


Dental Cream Contest: st prize, 
$100, awarded to Miss Mary L. Hazard, 
25 Hammond street, Providence, R. L; 
2d ue, $50, awarded to Chas. McL. 
Hadley, 963 Walnut street, Fall River, 
Mass.; P. R. Strode, 123 N. 
Ave., Oak Park, L 


Talc Powder Contest: 1st prize, $100, 
awarded to Henry B. Mitchell, Athens, 
Ga.; 2d prizes awarded to Miss Clara 
E. Burnham, 125 Monroe street, Chi- 
cago, Ill.; Mrs. Florence M. Tilton, 28 
Waban avenue, Mass, 


Taylor 


But so good were the letters 
urging this or that kind of adver- 
tising as the better, so evenly di- 
vided as to number were they, 
that Colgate & Co. found them- 
selves at the end of the contest 
where they were when they start- 
ed—firm advocates of both kinds 
of copy. Moreover, the two win- 
ners, the man and the woman, 
chose one, the suggestive human 
interest, and the other—the man— 
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the detailed descriptive advertise- 
ment. 

So with this “The Lady or the 
Tiger” finish Colgate will proceed 
as before, judiciously alternating 
the two species. The contest very 
plainly developed the common 
fault of such contests—the too 
self-conscious judgment of ques- 
tions which contestants are endeav- 
oring to answer, and the tendency 
to write what will make a hit rather 
than the real truth. The average 
consumer is not the best conscious 
critic of advertising. 

Colgate & Co. doubtless shrewd- 
ly calculated that the contest 
would precipitate discussion 
among consumers the country 
over. Nearly sixty thousand peo- 
ple have canvassed good and hard 
the question why Colgate makes 
a good article and why the public 
should use Colgate products. Also 
the talk generated among the 
friends of the contestants may 
conceivably drift back to the Col- 
gates’ ledgers in the shape of new 
business. 

The following are excerpts from 
letters received : 


“If Colgate & Co. have been making 
toilet articles for three generations, 
over one hundred years, it must also 
be borne in mind that the American 
public has been using their products 
for the same length of time, and we 
all know that anything with the ‘Col- 
gate’ name upon it is as good as any 
ad can paint it. What we look for 
now when we open our magazines is to 
see whether you have anything new 
to offer us, and .ad No. 2 shows us 
that you have, and that it is geen 4 
worth trying, or, in other words, wo: 
buying.” 


“Women do not read advertisements 
as much as men. Many housewives 
know nothing of your advertisements. 
I had a relative who sold your ; 
yet I was not interested. One day a 
friend requened you to send me a 
sample of Colgate’s Ribbon Dental 
Cream. I tried it and would not be 
without it now. Had the sample 
never arrived, I would know nothing 
about the value of 7 articles. This 
is one customer. If every one could 
be reached by sample it would pay. 
Attention is called quicker to the 
article than by reading about it.” 


“I think No. 2 is the better ad. If 
your talcum powder was a poor powder 
it would soon be found out, and ad- 
vertising would be useless. But it must 

a good powder or you wouldn’t 
advertise it so extensively. It seems 
to me I have seen Colgate’s little Dutch 
boy jin the magazines since I was a 
girl.’ 








THE JANUARY 


METROPOLITAN 
SOLD OUT 

IN THE FIRST TEN DAYS 

IS THAT MAKING GOOD? 
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THE DISAGREEABLE IN AD- 
VERTISING COPY. 


A FIRST PRINCIPLE OF ADVERTISING 
VIOLATED BY SUGGESTING REPUL- 
SIVE IDEAS OR PICTURES—WRIGHT’S 
HEALTH UNDERWEAR POSTER AN 
EXAMPLE—HOW SOME FIRMS GET 
AROUND A DANGEROUS ELEMENT IN 
THEIR SALES ARGU MENT. 


By S. C. Lambert. 


The number of advertisers who 
are still unaware of one of the 
first principles of good advertising 
—the value of making a ‘positive 
instead of negative argument, and 
avoiding the disagreeable—is still 
very large. Every now and then 
one comes across the agonized 
face of a suffering mortal who 
gives the entire ad an aspect of 
dreary repulsiveness. 

One of the very latest instances 
of this kind has just been discov- 
ered by a Philadelphia reader of 
PRINTERS’ INK: 

SuaneE Bros. & Witson Co. 
King Midas Flour. 
PuILaDEtputa, Dec. 30, 1909. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

Going out on the Philadelphia & Read- 
ing Railroad some few night ago my 
attention was attracted to a poster on 
Wright’s Health Underwear, : 

The time I saw this poster it was 
quite dark, and the electric lights only 
showed the Wright’s Health Under- 
wear and the figure of a_ man enduring 
more or less torture. This admirable 
drawing I think is lost entirely, as the 
impression conveyed is that Wright’s 
Health Underwear produces this in- 
tense desire to scratch; the impression 
they mean to convey is, of course, that 
the other brands of underwear pro- 
duce this, but their brand does not, 
and the quotation at the top from Josh 
Billings is hardly enough to separate 
the two meanings, 

This is sent to you as a sample of 
what you see so often in advertising— 
that of unintentionally giving the op- 
posite impression of the product that 


is to be sold. 
C. M. Tuomas, 
Publicity department. 

This poster directly suggests the 
idea of discomfort and undesir- 
ability, and all the objectionable 
things which the ad endeavors to 
connect up with some other com- 
petitive underwear really come 
back like a boomerang upon 
Wright’s Health Underwear - it- 
self. 

If this poster called attention to 
only the merits of Wright’s Health 


Underwear in a positive instead of 
a negative way, nobody would 
ever think of these disagreeable 
things it suggests. Nothing could 
illustrate the principle of positiye 
as against negative advertisi 
better than this poster. The whole 
tendency in advertising, even jn 
medical advertising, has been 
growing away from this idea, | 
is recognized wherever good ad- 
vertising is known that you can't 
dip your ad into the disagreeable 
without soiling your own linen, 
There is an advertiser out West 
who, in order to stir up patients, 





ISH BILLINGS said that “the 


troubles.” That was before the 
day of 


ht 
hs 
Underwear 





It is the fleece of comfort 
and can't scratch 


Costs no more than 
ordinary Underwear 


And be sure of the woven tabel 





uses aS a permanent illustration 
for his ads a human eye in the 
course of being cut in half bya 
knife. He thinks this is an effec- 
tive way to get people interested 
in his own proposition, but as 4 
matter of fact it drives hundreds 
away whom he might otherwise 
interest. 

In a subject like this the psy- 
chology of the average human 
mind operates almost unconscious- 
ly. An ad which puts up to a 
reader something which draws 
forth an instinctive repulsion is 
setting itself in the path of one 
of the race’s most powerful forces. 
Nothing can avail after this in- 
stinctive revulsion has occurred 
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in the mind of the reader, and 
time after time it has been proved 
to be a foolish move in adver- 
tising. 

There is a manufacturer’ who 
makes a very appetizing product, 
at one stage in the process of 
manufacturing which he dips it 
into lye. This dip into lye is prob- 
ably the sole difference between 
his own and other competitive 
products, and this very process is 
what makes his goods superior. 
Yet, as he has earnestly told many 
advertising men, with much justi- 
fication, how can he advertise the 
fact that he dips something to eal 
in lye at one stage of its manufac- 
ture? If he did advertise the fact, 
he would instantly stir up a revul- 
sion of feeling which would harm 
him, to say nothing of giving his 
competitors a chance to knock him. 

There are ways of getting 
around a situation like this, how- 
ever. A famous manufacturer of 
evaporated milk for many years 
had to meet the objection by con- 
sumers against the peculiar “burnt” 
taste which most such products 
have. When a shining light in the 
advertising business took hold of 
this proposition he blithely applied 
a mixture of the magician’s and 
the psychologist’s art, and boldly 
took up the subject in the ads in 
a positive way and referred to the 
“exquisite burnt almond taste” of 
the milk as a crowning distin- 
guishing feature. 

Other similarly bold advertisers 
have frequently forsaken the time- 
honored policy of the house in 
keeping the family skeleton locked 
up in the closet and boldly trotted 
it out, called it by name and shook 
it by hand in the limelight of ad- 
vertising, so as to dispel every se- 
cret and whispered allusion to sup- 
posed shortcomings. As a matter 
of fact, when properly done, this 
is the only possible means of han- 
dling the matter in a right way. 

To illustrate and dilate upon a 
fault of a competitive product, 
which can very easily become con- 
. fused with one’s own product, is, 
however, likely to be a bad mis- 
take. “Let sleeping dogs lie” is a 
good axiom, unless a master of 
sleeping dogs can insure that they 
won't bite. 











One’s own environments are 
responsible for and dictate 
the necessary and imaginary 
needs and desires which are 
only appeased through pos- 
sessing the thing wanted— 
and that may range from a 
pen to a piano. 


The woman that reads THE 
LADIES’ WORLD has en- 
vironments that prompt the 
desire to enjoy all those 
things that tend toward com- 
fortable and agreeable 
homes and promote pleas- 
ant, satisfactory living con- 
ditions for the whole family. 
Any advertiser who does 


himself the justice to place 


Ladies 


World 


on his list opens a wide and 
unobstructed avenue to the 
open purses of the hundreds 
of thousands who can and 
do buy the things necessary 
to. conform to the natural or 
acquired environments in 
which ‘they live. 


Advertising space in THE 
LADIES’ WORLD is worth 
more to others and to you 
than it costs. Let us have 
an opportunity to get our 
circulation statements be- 
fore you for consideration. 








S. H. MOORE CO. 
NEW YORK 


Quality— 
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PROSPERITY IN BOSTON. 





The live business houses of Boston and New England start 
the New Year in a prosperous and flourishing condition. 
During the past year they have all made good gains in the 
volume of their business, and expect to make a still better 
showing during IgI0o. 


This is especially true 
of the Boston Globe 


In both advertising and circulation the Boston Globe has 
made splendid progress during the year 1909. 

The average circulation of the Daily and Sunday Globe for 
the years 1908 and 1909 was as follows: 


Daily Globe (2c a copy) Sunday Globe 
1908 . 176,297 1908 . 319,790 
1909 . 180,278 1909 . 323,069 


Gain 3,981 Gain 3,279 


The advertising patronage of the Globe during 1909 shows 
a splendid gain over the previous year. 

The total advertising in the Boston Globe during the past 
two years was as follows: 


1909 .. . . 7,335,279 Lines 
1908 .. . . 6,869,700 Lines 


Gain, 1909 .. 465,579 Lines 


The following figures of the four Boston newspapers hav- 
ing Daily and Sunday editions for the 12 months, ending De- 
cember 31, 1909, tell their story: 


Boston Globe . 7,335,279 Lines 
2d Paper . . . 4,830,920 Lines 
3d Paper . . . 4,103,120 Lines 
4thPaper . . . 3,966,825 Lines 


The above totals include all kinds of advertising from the big 
department store to the smallest “want” ad. They are not 
selected from any favorable month, but comprise the totals 
from January 1, 1909, to December 31, 1909. 
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PROSPERITY IN BOSTON. 





In every large city, one, and sometimes two newspapers 
carry the “want” advertising. The Globe’s showing in this 
line of business in 1909 was phenomenal. The following fig- 


ures speak for themselves: 
(1909 . 460,465 
Total Want Advertise- 1908 . 417,908 


ments in the Globe . . : ” : “42,557 


During the year the Globe printed 308,023 more “want” 
advertisements than appeared in any other Boston news- 


paper. 
To Increase Your Sales 
In Boston and New England 


During the year 1910 plan to use liberal space in the Daily 
and Sunday Globe. 


Boston Daily Globe 


A prominent Boston advertiser, in speaking of the merits 
of newspapers, said: “I consider that a two-cent newspaper 
with 100,000 circulation is worth three times as much to me 
as a one-cent newspaper of equal output. In fact, in placing 


my advertising I use the newspapers that possess a clientele 
with purchasing power and whose readers answer adver- 
tisements.” 

The Daily Globe closes the year with an average circula- 
tion for the month of December of 184,270 copies. This was 
larger than that_of any other two-cent newspaper published 
in the United States, and was 11,273 more than that of 
December, 1908. 

The Daily Globe is the only two-cent newspaper in Boston 
publishing morning and evening editions. It 1s a welcome 
visitor every day in thousands of homes where money-earn- 
ing and money-spending people live and thrive. 


Boston Sunday Globe 


The Boston Sunday Globe has a larger circulation than 
any Sunday newspaper published in New England, and its 
output is not equalled by more than three Sunday newspapers 
in the United States. 

Both the Daily and Sunday Globe have been proved by 
advertisers for many years. They have a stronger pur- 
chasing power to-day than ever before. 

Every Globe reader, as a rule, reads advertisements, and 
has the money with which to respond to them, hence its 
power to make sales and profits. 


Boston Globe Readers Are Waiting to Buy Your Goods 
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An Ironclad Contract 


‘Between the Publisher and 
Each Subscriber 


E guarantee the reliability of every 

(N | advertisement inserted in Good 
Housekeeping Magazine. We mean 

that you shall deal with our advertisers in the 
confidence that you will be fairly and squarely 
treated. If, in spite of all our care, some adver- 
tisement should be admitted through which 
any subscriber is imposed upon or dishonestly 
dealt with, we will make good to such sub- 
scriber the full amount of the loss. The matter 
should be brought to our attention within the 
month the magazine is dated that contains the 
advertisement. The only condition of this con- 
tract is that the subscriber shall mention, when 
writing to our advertisers, that the advertisement 
was seen in Good Housekeeping Magazine. 





The 300,000 women to whom this 
magazine goes each month under: 
stand and rely on this guarantee. 
There is no waste to this circulation. 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 
MAGAZINE 


The Phelps Riblihing Compa 


New York + Springheld, Mass, « Chicago 
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NEW PENAL CODE GOV- 
ERNING CONTESTS AND 
PRIZE SCHEMES, 


IN EFFECT WITH THE NEW YEAR— 
EVERY SCHEME WITH THE SLIGHT- 
EST LOTTERY ELEMENT BARRED 
FROM MAILS—DOES NOT AFFECT 
CONTESTS WHERE CONTESTANTS’ 
ABILITY HAS A REAL SHOW— 
NEAR-LOTTERY CHARACTER OF 
MANY “ CONTESTS.” 


At various times in the past 
several years some advertising 
schemes rather closely approach- 
ing lotteries have appeared in va- 
rious parts of the country. Com- 
petitors have endeavored in many 
cases to get them prohibited, but 
found that there was no particu- 
larly definite way of getting at 
such cases. Many of the contests 
and other schemes, which were 
conducted as lotteries, were not 
lotteries at all, and the need of 
some definite ruling has been 
widely felt. 

Now comes the Post-office De- 


partment with a new penal code 
referring to mail matter which 
has gone into effect on the Ist of 
January and draws some pretty 
straight lines against voting con- 
tests and other schemes by adver- 


tisers and newspapers. ‘The rul- 
ing of the post-office is as follows: 

“No letters, packages, post-cards 
or circulars concerning any |lot- 
tery, gift enterprise or similar 
scheme, offering prizes dependent 
in whole or in part upon lot or 
chance; and no lottery ticket or 
part thereof, or paper, certificate, 
or instrument purporting to be or 
to represent a ticket, chance, share 
or interest in or dependent upon 
the event of a lottery, gift or sim- 
ilar scheme offering prizes, de- 
pendent in whole or in part upon 
lottery or chance, and no checks, 
drafts, bill, money postal order or 
money order, for the purpose of 
any ticket or part thereof, or any 
share or chance in such lottery, 
gift enterprise, or scheme of any 
’ kind, offering prizes dependent in 
whole or in part upon lot or 
chance, or containing any list of 
prizes, drawn or rewarded by 
means of any such lottery, gift en- 


terprise or scheme, whether said 
list contain part or all of such 
prizes—shall be deposited in or 
carried by mail of the United 
States, or be delivered by any 
postmaster or letter-carrier.” 

This ruling, of course, is purely 
within the sphere of mail matter, 
and any contest conducted with- 
out the use of the mails does not 
come within its jurisdiction. But 
its language is extremely specific 
and inclusive against any prize 
voting contests or other schemes 
conducted in any one of a number 
of familiar methods, and much 
scrutiny of any prize scheme is 
advisable before it is decided to 
adopt it. 

The ruling now makes impos- 
sible any method of contest in 
which the contestant has no 
chance for winning except upon a 
purely accidental or lottery plan. 
It does not exclude a contest in 
which individual merit is made the 
deciding factor and, therefore, 
does not include a prize letter or 
prize essay in which the ability 
and effort of the contestant is a 
factor. 

So many such contests, how- 
ever, by reason of the great mul- 
titude of responses and the neces- 
sary similarity of contesting en- 
tries, have involuntarily become 
somewhat like a lottery in effect, 
and it remains to be seen how 
many of the contests now being 
run will be judged under the new 


code. 
—_—_—_~+0+—__—_ 


CHANGES AT THE FEDERAL 
ADVERTISING AGENCY. 


Robert Tinsman, one of the man- 
agers of the Root Newspaper Associa- 
tion, is now associated with the Fed- 
eral Advertising Agency, New_York. 
R. T. Snodgrass, formerly of Collier’s 
Service Bureau, and late with N. W. 
Ayer & Son, and Owen Jones, for- 
merly with McMigel Company, and 
later with Dress, have also been added 
to the Federal Agency’s staff, in line 
with its policy to employ service spe- 
cialists who will make merchandisin 
_ foundation of their advertising ef- 
orts. 

+20 >—_—_—————— 


The Southern division of the Na- 
tional Advertising Clubs will have a 
convention at Dallas February 16-17, 
and many plans are being made for 
the entertainment of the advertising 
men, 
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WHO’S WHO—AND WHERE- 
FORE—LOUIS ECKSTEIN. 


THE CHICAGO MAN WHO OWNS RES- 
TAURANTS, DRUG STORES AND SEV- 
ERAL MAGAZINES, AND IS ABOUT 
TO PUT UP A BIG PUBLISHING 
BUILDING—THE “RED BOOK” THE 
FIRST GENERAL MAGAZINE TO GET 
A FOOTHOLD IN CHICAGO—BERNARD 
SHAW’S POST-CARD REPLY TO A 
$12,000 PROPOSAL—THE “TEN QUIZ 
CONTEST’—THE MUNSEY OF THE 
WESTERN FIELD. 


By James H. Collins. 


In his experiments with new 
magazines, successful and other- 
wise, Frank Munsey has kept 
pretty closely to broad, main in- 
terests in American life, such as 
the railroad, woman’s affairs, the 
ocean, and so forth. It is said 
that not long ago Mr. Munsey de- 
clared he had overlooked the big- 
gest interest of all, though it lay 
right under his hand in New 
York. That was the theatre, and 
it remained for a comparatively 
new magazine publisher in Chica- 
go to start a periodical which 
would deal with it at the right 
popular angle. 

This latter publisher is Louis 
Eckstein, president of the Story- 
Press Corporation and Red Book 
Corporation, and the magazine re- 
ferred to is his new Green Book, 
which deals with actor-folk on 
and off the stage, revealing their 
home life, hobbies and play in 
articles and photographs, as well 
as giving timely dramatic criticism 
and news. 

Louis Eckstein is a man who 
has accomplished a good deal the 
past few years without attracting 
much attention in the press. 

Born in Milwaukee about forty 
years ago, he got his first busi- 
ness experience in a railroad office, 
and rose to be general passenger 
agent of the Wisconsin Central. 
In 1891 some friends in the retail 
drug business in Chicago asked 
him to join with them, strength- 
ening their organization, and he 
did so, putting in as his only ready 
capital $1,500, which he borrowed 
on a piece of real estate he owned. 
That was less than twenty years 


ago. The other day one of the 
big rating agencies wanted a little 
more information about Louis 
Eckstein, and he drew up a sched- 
ule of his financial interests. The 
list enumerated some twenty-five 
corporations in which he is a dom- 
inant figure. 

In Chicago, a good many adver- 
tising men eat lunch at Rector’s, 
in Monroe street. This cheerfy] 
restaurant is sometimes referred 
to, facetiously, as “Reckstein’s,” 
It belongs to Louis Eckstein and 
his associates. When an advertis- 
ing man tires of the food there, he 
can walk a block and a half east 
and eat at the North American 
restaurant, which is a good cara- 
vansary, and belongs to Mr. Eck- 
stein, too. If an advertising so- 
licitor were to fall down anywhere 
inside Chicago’s loop, and it were 
necessary to assist him into a drug 
store for repairs, he would proba- 
bly find Mr. Eckstein acting as 
host there also, at least, in the 
corporate sense, for this alert ex- 
railroader manages companies 
which now control practically all 
the retail drug business down- 
town. He is heavily interested in 
other State Street affairs, real es- 
tate, etc. 

But his private office will be 
found at 158 State street, where 
the Red Book, Blue Book and 
Green Book are published, and 
where he will, this year, put up a 
$1,000,000 office structure, to be 
known as the Red Book Build- 
ing. These magazines engage 
more than their share of his at- 
tention, because he loves the pub- 
lishing business, and his heart is 
in them. 

Like a good many other men in 
our line, Mr. Eckstein got print- 
ers’ ink on his fingers early in life 
and has never been able to get it 


off. 

While G. P. A. of the Wiscon- 
sin Central he started a small pe- 
riodical called The Wanderer, cit- 
culating among employees, and 
supported by advertising solicited 
among the concerns that sold sup- 
plies to the railroad. It was, 
therefore, natural that, after he 
had become wealthy in mercantile 
lines, the desire to publish some- 
thing should persist, and reappear 
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jn acute form. So, about six or 
seven years ago, he started the 
Red Book, which was the first 
general magazine to get a foothold 
in Chicago. It is stated by people 
in a position to know that nearly 
$1,000,000 were spent on this prop- 
efty in printers’ bills and other 
expenses before the tide turned 
and it began to show profits. Mr. 
Eckstein himself says that the 
strain was enormous. It would 
be great in New York. It is 
greater in Chicago, for in that 
city a publisher must work under 
a number of grave handicaps. 

In the first place, the chief mar- 
ket for editorial matter is in the 
East. Writers and_ illustrators 
either live there or send their 
work direct to New York, Phila- 
delphia, Boston, which are head- 
quarters for the literary agents, 
who also handle matter from Eng- 
lish authors and publishers. To 
get little streamlets of this cur- 
rent started out toward his one 
lone magazine in Chicago was a 
task almost as hard as taking over 
half the drug business in the loop. 
The difficulty is illustrated by a 
story told in connection with a 
postal-card written by George 
Bernard Shaw, and now hung in 
the Red Book editorial office. 

Mr. Eckstein wanted twelve 
monthly articles for the Red Book 
that would attract attention and 
make circulation. George Bernard 
Shaw seemed to be the man who 
could furnish them. So an offer 
was sent him by mail. He could 
write twelve articles upon any sub- 
jects that pleased himself. The 
Red Book agreed to print them 
without changing so” much as a 
comma, making only one condi- 
tion—that the stuff be mailable 
under our postal regulations. For 
these twelve articles the publisher 
agreed to pay $1,000 apiece, and 
the Irish farceur was told that 
$12,000 lay at a London bank sub- 
ject to his order if he accepted the 
commission. At the same time, 


copies of the magazine were sent 


im. 
The Red Book, as everybody 
knows, devotes one folio each 
month to fine photographs of 
beautiful women, printed on fine 
paper. About a month later came 
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Shaw’s post-card reply. The only 
comment he had to make was to 
ask if there was any Chicago mag- 
azine that published pictures of 
beautiful men! 

In advertising, too, there was a 
handicap. 

For several years advertisers 
admitted that the Red Book 
reached an excellent clientele, but 
said they would come into its 
pages when it had grown a bit 
more, established its stability, and 
so forth. But Mr. Eckstein went 
gunning for the advertiser with 
good ammunition, and bagged 
him. 

Each month advertisers and 
agents all over the United States 
receive a special Red Book box, 
containing a copy of the magazine 
itself, and a handsome photogra- 
vure of an actress. In the begin- 
ning this monthly box went out 
with a copy of the Red Book and 
a miniature set of ten-pins, used 
to emphasize some advertising 
moral. Next month some other 
trinket was sent to make a point, 
and the following month some- 
thing else, until, by a process of 
learning the demand, it was dis- 
covered that everybody liked hand- 
some pictures of popular actresses, 
and these were adopted as a 5 
souvenir. Mounted, ready for 
hanging, they are not only given 
places in offices and homes, but 
convey something of the Red 
Book’s character. The copies of 
the magazine itself also made their 
way, because advertisers and 
agents took them home with the 
box, and women read the maga- 
zine and liked it and asked that 
the box be brought home each 
month. To-day some 1,800 of 
these boxes are sent out regularly, 
and. they cost about $2,000 a 
month, for each is sent by ex- 
press. Not long ago Mr. Eck- 
stein visited one of the leading 
advertising agents in New York. 

“You make me a lot of trouble 
every month,” said the agent. 

“How’s that?” asked the pub- 
lisher. 

“Why, my family make me bring 
that box home, and it’s a job to 
carry it out on the train.” 

“Let me send it direct to your 
home,” suggested the publisher, 
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and this was done, and now the 
majority of these boxes go to the 
advertisers’ homes, and despite the 
high cost of keeping up the serv- 
ice, it is maintained for the friends 
made and the actual business 
produced. 

Another interesting device of 
later development is Mr. Eck- 
stein’s “Ten Quiz” contest in the 
Red Book advertising section. 
Ten knotty questions are printed 
there each month. Some hinge on 
incidents in the fiction, and others 
on points in advertisements. All 
are carefully worded so that close 
reading and real ingenuity are 
necessary to find the answers, and 
cash prizes are offered for correct 
replies, 

Some weeks ago a certain man- 
ufacturer who had been advertis- 
ing in the Red Book on yearly 
contract announced that he would 
not renew because he had no cer- 
tain proof that his magazine ad- 
vertising paid. On the day after 
he made this announcement an 
express wagon drove up to his 
office, a representative of Mr. 
Eckstein alighted, and men began 
carrying in boxes of letters. 

“What’s this?” asked the manu- 
facturer. 

“Letters from our readers,” said 
the Red Book man, picking up a 
bundle. “Answers in our “Ten 
Quiz’ contest last month, every one 
of which mentions your goods, 
which formed the basis of one of 
the questions. There are 12,000 
of them here, sent on from Chi- 
cago by Mr. Eckstein to demon- 
strate that people read your ad- 
vertisement in our magazines, no 
matter what they read in others.” 

“Holy smoke!” said the manu- 
facturer. “Don’t bring in any 
more—I’ll renew that contract.” 

Comparisons are not always 


appy. 

And, still, they are necessary. 

It is said that somebody once 
tried to flatter Mr. Munsey by as- 


suring him that he was the 
Harmsworth of America, only to 
meet with vigorous protest that 
the New York publisher thought 
Mr. Harmsworth might reason- 
ably consider himself the Munsey 
of Great Britain. 


Following the same line of 


INK. 


thought, it is illuminating to look 
upon Mr. Eckstein as the M 

of the Western publishing felt 
Two of his magazines, the Red 
Book and Blue Book, are devoted 
to fiction, and the third and lat. 
est, his Green Book, gives criti. 
cism of and timely articles about 
plays and players for playgoers, 
together with pictures of players 
away from the footlights—a sub. 
ject so wide and human that it 
has as much interest as fiction to 
the great general public. With all 
his love for his publishing busi- 
ness, it is a business pure and 
simple with the Chicago man. His 
magazines stand for no “uplift” 
movements, but offer good value 
for the money in clean entertain- 
ment. The staid reviews never 
quote from their pages. But the 
vast consuming public buys and 
reads them, and they now have a 
combined circulation approaching 
three-quarters of a million, ac- 
cording to their publisher’s state- 
ments, and are growing. 
should Mr. Eckstein see fit to es- 
tablish more magazines, there are 
still several primary colors upon 
which he may draw for appropri- 
ate names. 


Oe 


SPENCERIAN PEN IN MAIL-ORDER 
PAPERS. 


Cuicaco, Jan. 8, 1909. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

Your article about the Spencerian 
Pen Company did not mention that 
this concern also thinks well of m 
order advertising, as its very continu- 
ous space in Comfort, for instance, for 
a long time fast proves. They are 
one of those general advertisers who 
have discovered the business value of 
going after rural trade through the 
best mail-order papers. 

Matt-Orper Man, 


NEW ADVERTISING MANAGER. 


J. Monroe Heilbrun has been ap- 
pointed advertising manager of the 
Scientific American, with headquarters 
in New York. Ralph E. Briggs suc- 
ceeds Mr. Heilbrun as Western man- 
ager. 


Merrit C. Speidel, secretary and 
associate business manager of the Tri- 
States Publishing Company, Port Jervis, 
and Daniel F. Cock, have bought con- 
trol of the Piqua, O., Call. 
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Our Garden 
Annual 


Issue (the sixth annual) of Orange Judd Weeklies 
will appear March 5, 1910. Last forms close 
February 21st. 


The best known agricultural—yes, and general 
advertisers—have found extra large space always 


pays in the GARDEN ANNUAL issue of 


The 
ORANGE JUDD 
WEEKLIES 


Write for our prospectus, which tells all about it— 
the leading articles by famous authorities which 
make ou GARDEN ANNUAL intensely inter- 
esting to our readers, and therefore valuable to our 
advertisers. Circulation 305,000 guaranteed. 


White for our prospectus now. 





ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 


Wessun OSee: Headquarters: Eastern Office : 
1448 Marquette Building  499°441 Lafayette Street = 1-57 West Worthington St 
: tl. New York Springfield, Mass. 
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THE “COMPOSITE” SCHEME 
OF ADVERTISING. 


HOLEPROOF HOSIERY WILLING TO CO- 
OPERATE WITH OTHER MEN’S WEAR 
ADVERTISERS IN COMPOSITE ADVER- 
TISING—THE DIFFICULTY OF RE- 
TAINING SHARP INDIVIDUALITY— 
FALSE ECONOMY—A COMPOSITE 
INSERT PLAN THAT PRESENTS 
FEWER DIFFICULTIES THAN OTHERS, 


Every now and then some ad- 
vertising man will conceive anew 
the idea of “composite advertis- 
ing” and wax enthusiastic over it. 

The trend of the times toward 
combination and united effort and 
concentration gets into his blood 
and the beauty of the scheme ob- 

“sesses him. It is a mirage of ad- 
vertising perfection which is irre- 
sistible. He meets some magazine 
representatives and tells of the 
plan to persuade, say, a lot of ad- 
vertisers of non-competitive 
household things in one big ad 
which will give them collectively 
a dominant position. “How much 


better, this, than a lot of scatter- 


ing, obscure individual ads!” he 
exclaims. “Just think if an auto 
and a tire advertiser would 
unite!” 

The magazine representative— 
seeing some advertising fading 
away or shrinking into small size 
—draws a long, dubious face and 
quietly proceeds to punch several 
jagged holes in the scheme. This 
is so easy to do that it is a pity 
to poke a rude finger into so 
lovely a soap bubble. 

But every now and then the 
idea strikes some one else with 
all the pristine joy of a new dis- 
covery. There must be something 
fascinating in it, if not some ele- 
ment of practicability. This is 
proved by the following letter 
from a well-known advertiser: 


Epwarp Frescui, Secretary, HoLeproor 
osteRyY CoMPANY. 
MitwavkeeE, Wis., Dec. 24, 1909. 

Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

In looking over a recent copy of your 
paper I became interested in the article 
describing the. combination advertisement 
published by the Oldsmobile and Good- 
rich Tire people. 

This idea of a combination advertise- 
ment occurred to me some time ago. 
and I was wondering whether an adver- 
tisement of our hosiery and some trade- 


marked shoe could not be profitably pub- 
lished; but I forgot about the matter 
until the article above referred to re. 
called it. 

In thinking it over further, the idea 
occurred to me that a composite adver. 
tisement of men’s wearing apparel 
might be profitably published, portraying 
the figure of a well-dressed man, start- 
ing at the hat, taking the collar, neck. 
tie, shirt, underwear, clothing, hosie 
and shoes. Do you not think a full. 
page advertisement in standard maga. 
zines made up in this way would attract 
a lot of attention, and would be a profit. 
able venture for each of the advertisers 
who take part in the scheme? The cost 
of the space could be divided up pro. 
rata among the advertisers, 

Of course, there may be some ob 
jections to this plan which do not occur 
to me, but on the spur of the moment 
and without further consideration, I, 
for my part, would be willing to a 
to pay for my share of such an adver. 
tisement, provided, of course, that all 
the articles advertised would be repu- 
table and well-known ones, 


Epw. Frescut, 


The chief difficulty with a 
scheme like this is that it sub- 
verts the individuality of the ad- 
vertiser. The composite photo- 
graph obliterates the individuality 
of each to form a new personality, 
Then also the individual adver- 
tiser, in his own conceit about the 
ultra-superiority of his own prod- 
uct, is very touchy about appear- 
ing so closely in company with 
other products. 

Another stumbling block to the 
carrying out of such an idea is 
that the advertiser’s chief thought, 
if he entertains the idea at all, 
is usually to effect an economy of 
expenditure. This lands the idea 
at once into the ditch, for it is a 
mathematically impossible ecoii- 
omy for a group of advertisers to 
get together and reduce expendi- 
ture and still keep the same 
amount of individuality for each. ' 
You can’t eat your cake and keep 
it, too. 

The only logic in the composite 
idea is to be found in a plan to 
keep all the mass-individuality of 
the present individual plan, but 
by a plan of co-ordination secure 
in addition a general ensemble 
which will give an additional value 
to the advertising of each. 

Such a plan was seriously dis- 
cussed in conference by a large 
agency quite recently, and it may 
be put through some time. The 
rlan was to secure a very high- 
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FROM EIGHTEENTH PLACE TO 
FIRST PLACE IN ONE YEAR 


Hampton’s Leads 
the Magazine List 
in January 


In the whole history of publishing no magazine has 
made progress equaling that of HAMPTON’S. 

In January, 1909, HAMPTON’S had eighteenth place in 
volume of advertising carried, with 43 pages. 

In January, 1910, HAMPTON’S has first place, with 
119 pages. The figures of the leading magazines in January, 
1910, as furnished by Printers’ Ink, are as follows: 


Pages Agate Lines 


HAMPTONS - - 119: 26,803 
EVERYBODY’S - 111 24,976 
REVIEW OF REVIEWS | 108 24,308 
SCRIBNER’S - - 24,108 
SUNSET - - - 22,932 
McCLURE’S ae 21,000 
WORLD'S WORK . 19,796 
AMERICAN ae ae 19,488 
MUNSEY - - - 17,542 
CENTURY oe 17,524 
CANADIAN er ay 17,024 
HARPER’S MONTHLY 16,422 


This table gives net advertising exclusive of publishers’ 
own advertising. 

The Cosmopolitan: January issue, which is considered 
by advertisers the same as the December issue of other 
magazines (as it was published December Ist), carried 
127 pages. 

No comment is necessary—except to say that HAMP- 
TON’S advertising rate may be advanced at any time 
- without notice. 

Advertising rate: $300 per page. 

Circulation: 300,000 copies monthly (guaranteed)—but 
advertisers who come in now are quite likely to get 400,000 
‘or more circulation before contract expires. 
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class illustration of a well-dressed 
man and then get, somewhat as 
Mr. Freschl suggests, a group of 
men’s clothing advertisers togeth- 
er, a hat, collar, tie, shirt, ~suic, 
shoes and socks advertiser, for in- 
stance, and take an eight-page in- 
sert in the magazines. This insert 
would reproduce the same illus- 
tration of a well-dressed man on 
each of the pages but each page 
would othewise be completely 
given up to the individual adver- 
tiser. A general typographical har- 
mony would be maintained, but a 


KINDERGARTEN ADVERTISING, 


very wide latitude of differentia- 
tion allowed. 

Each one of such advertisers, it 
is asserted, would gather strength 
from each other, and the insert 
would bring out this group of ad- 
vertisers very effectively from the 
general -body of advertising. It 
will be noticed, however, that far 
from being a “reduction of ex- 
pense,” this plan would increase 
expense, proving that you can’t 
very well get something for noth- 
ing. The plan will have to be 
judged on its practical merits in 
contrast with its cost. 

Something remotely like this has 
been achieved by the magazine 
classifications of advertising, start- 
ing with a general introduction. 
The mass effect thus secured has 
been of benefit, even though it has 
faced competitor against competi- 
tor. 

Various “composite” advertising 
schemes have been tried with but 
small success. Such plans usually 
fail for the same reason that com- 
munism and socialism usually fail 
—they cramp individualities un- 
comfortably and are in the end 


false systems of economy. As an 
excellent instance of the harmless 
and innocuous, as well as unsales. 
manlike nature of such plans 
there is reproduced herewith 
couple of pages now running jn 
Pearson’s Magazine, showing some 
“general publicity” of the purest 
bray serene, on the cheap plan, 

One or two other composite 
schemes have appeared occasion- 
ally, but they have been very 
short-lived. Advertisers find it 
hard enough to make the indi- 
vidualities of their separate prod- 
ucts and separate qualities stand 
out sharply enough in their ad- 
vertising and are little interested 
asarulein any plan which will ob- 
literate the lines of demarcation 
of their product and others. The 
entire advertising idea is founded 
on the principle of individuality 
and identification, and any com- 
posite idea, to be successful ad- 
vertising, must first of all take 
care of these things. 


a. Se 


KOHLSAAT GETS CONTROL OF 
CHICAGO “RECORD-HERALD.” 


Frank B. Noyes, publisher of the Chi- 
cago Record-Herald, has given out the 
following statement: 

“My friend, Herman H. Kohlsaat, 
has this day acquired the Chicago Ree- 
ord-Herald, and beginning this week 
the paper will be under his control.” 

r. Kohlsaat was formerly owner of 
the Record-Herald, retiring in 1902. No 
—— changes ate contemplated, it is 
said. 

With the sale of his stock Mr. Noyes 
relinquished all interest in the Record- 
Herald, but with the exception of his 
assumption of the office of publisher no 
change in the personnel of the staff is 
contemplated by Mr. Kohlsaat. 

he new publisher denied rumors 
that in purchasing the Record-Herald 
he was ,acting for the syndicate con- 
trolled by Frank A. Munsey. He said 
the Record-Herald will not be for sale 
to anybody at any price. 4 

“I am getting along in years, and in 
looking around for a work at which to 
spend my remaining days of life I grav- 
itated inevitably into the newspaper 
business. 

“No one. is associated with me_ in 
the purchase of the Record-Herald, Fol- 
lowing Mark Twain’s advice, I have 
put all my eggs in one basket and in- 
tend to watch that basket.” 

It is understood that Mr. Noyes will 
return to Washington, whence he came 
to take charge of the Record-Herald 
seven years ago. 
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Hampton’s prints second 
Edition January Number! 


The January issue of Hampton’s Magazine, pub- 
lished December 18th, was completely sold out on 
January 6th, and in order to fill the thousands of 
subscriptions which have poured in, we have ordered 
30,000 additional copies. Every copy returned by the 
News Company the middle of January will also be 
needed for subscriptions. 

Here is acknowledgment from our printer of first 
order for February: 


The Trow Press 


Trow Durectory, Printing and Dookbinding Company 


Printers €% Binders 


Phone, 1100 Orchard Catalogs Magazines Color Work 
201-213 East 12th Street 


New York 
January Sth, 1910. 


Hampton's biagezine, 
66 West 35th Str., 
New York City. 
Gentlemen:- 


We acknowledge receipt of your order of the 4th for 350,000 
copies of the February issue of Hampton's Magazine, 

We understand that you wish us to preserve the make-ready on 
all the forms, so that in case we receive instructions from you to reprint, 
we can deliver an extra edition without delay. 

Yours very truly, 
TxOW DInECTURY PRINTING AND BOOKBINDING 
Per 


wPs:D 147 


Surely advertisers who contracted at $250.00 per 
page are getting big value. The rate is now $300.00 
a page, and the circulation will soon be over 400,000 
copies monthly. A second edition of February may 
be necessary. 

We reserve the privilege of advancing the adver- 
tising rate without notice, but, of course, contracts re- 
ceived now at $300 will be accepted. 

First March forms close January 25th. Last 
March forms close February Ist. 


F, W. THURNAU HOWARD P. RUGGLES 
Western Adv. Mgr Advertising Mgr. 
1638 Tribune Building 66 West 35th Street 
Chicage New York 
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MANUFACTURERS UNITE 
TO ADVERTISE AUTO 
ACCESSORIES. ‘ 


FIVE MANUFACTURERS CO-OPERATE IN 
SELLING EFFORTS—QUARTER OF A 
MILLION TO BE SPENT—BIG NEWS- 
PAPER ADVERTISING — “CONSUM- 
ERS’ CREWS” WORK IN CLOSE 
TOUCH WITH ADVERTISING EF- 
FORTS—UNIFORM SIGN AND-TRADE- 
MARK ADOPTED— ‘SLOGAN CON- 
TEST” ON. 


Selling is so sharply distinct 
from making that some peculiar 
manufacturing evolutions are be- 
ing worked out here and there. 
A group of manufacturers mak- 
ing non-competitive products, but 
selling to practically the same 
people, are all obliged to main- 
tain sales organizations which are 
in many ways exact duplicates of 
each other. 

Business sagacity inevitably sug- 
gests combination in such cases; 
and that is the reason for the ex- 
istence of the United Manufac- 
turers, Inc., New York City, rep- 
resenting co-operatively the sell- 
ing part of five automobile acces- 
sory manufacturers’ business. This 
concern has just put in operation 
one of the most unique and thor- 
ough selling campaigns (in which 
advertising plays a big part) 
which has ever been planned. 

First of all a trade-mark “stand- 
ard equipment” was adopted. This 
trade-mark appears on all pack- 
ages, on all printed matter and in 
all ads. Every dealer handling 
the goods has an enamel sign with 
the trade-mark on it. A big con- 
test for a slogan to go under the 
firm’s signature permanently has 
just been announced in the ad- 
vertising. 

The accessories sold are made 
by organizations related only in so 
far as they have delegated their 
selling to the United Manufactur- 
ers, Inc. These organizations are 
five of the oldest and most suc- 
cessful automobile accessory man- 
ufacturers: the Connecticut Tele- 
phone & Electric Co., the Jones 
Speedometer, C. A. Metzger, Inc., 
New York and New Jersey Lubri- 
cant Co.,and the Weed Chain Tire 
Grip Co. 


When everything was ready the 
directors of the new selling cor- 
poration called before them John 
M. Bruce and gave him this terse 
assignment: “Get results.” Yes, he 
could spend money, and a lot of 
it, but each dollar must come back 
and find a place on the right side 
of the ledger. He was to be sales 
manager, and the United Manufac- 
turers would stand behind him 
with cash, good goods and the 
right ideas of automobile trade 
policy. 

It took Mr. Bruce just about 





STANDARD EQUIPMENT 
FOR YOUR AUTOMOBILE 
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COME AND S68 OUR SHOW AT THE 


POST & LESTER CO., 








1085 CHAPEL STREET. _ 





A FULL-PAGE AD IN DAILIES. 


two minutes by the watch to de- 
cide that thé most of his money 
must go into advertising. But it 
took him a good deal longer to hit 
upon the idea of his “consumers’ 
corps” which should act as an ad- 
junct to the newspaper advertising 
designed. In an interview Mr. 
Bruce talked freely about his 
plans, which are just now getting 
under way. He said: 

“IT plan to spend a quarter of a 
million dollars in promoting our 
sales. Nearly all of this will go 
into printers’ ink in some form or 
other. The money will be divided 
about like this: $60,000 for the 
magazines, including the trade 
papers, $60,000 for catalogues and 
other special sales literature, and 
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the rest into newspaper advertis- 
ing and the consumers’ corps. 

“These consumers’ corps are 
something new, I believe. There 
will be three of them: one to oper- 
ate along the Atlantic Coast, one 
to cover the territory from Chi- 
cago to the Gulf, and a third to 
work in the Coast cities. Each 
corps is made up of ten hustling 
men and a manager. Only con- 
sumers’ corps number one is as 
yet doing actual field work. This 
corps was in Bridgeport last week 
and is now, the last week in De- 
cember, in Springfield. 

“To show you just how a corps 
goes to work: The men go into a 
town to remain a week. They call 
upon every dealer and all the au- 
tomobile owners, explaining the 
line handled by the United Manu- 
facturers. They go after ‘business 
hard—we don’t keep a lazy or a 
dull man long. As soon as they 
strike a city, they arrange for a 
show of our goods at the rooms 
of a leading automobile dealer. 
The automobile owners are urged 
to inspect it, and it is made very 
plain to all of them, as well as to 
the dealers, that the goods are to 
be sold by every reputable dealer. 
Indeed, each automobile owner is 
asked the name of his dealer, and 
that dealer, if he is square and not 
a price-cutter, is henceforth one of 
the units in our marketing ma- 
chinery. Every other day a full- 
page advertisement is taken out in 
the best of the local dailies, talk- 
ing about our line. You see that 
while a consumers’ corps is in a 
town and stirring up interest, this 
advertising makes possible an im- 
mediate cashing in. The corps and 
the advertising run alongside and 
are planned to be of equal aid in 
creating local buying. When a 
corps moves on, so does the news- 
paper advertising. Within a year 
we expect to cover the larger part 
of the country, certainly all of the 
important towns, in this manner. 
You can judge from this how 


_ Many newspapers we shall use be- 


fore 1911 comes. 

“Of course, the wiseacres on the 
Magazines we did not patronize 
all predicted dire results from this 
‘idiotic’ waste of money in ‘di- 
rect’ advertising, but we are satis- 
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fied with our ‘folly.’ Why, in New 
Haven, where we spent one week, 
we turned over to the dealérs 565 
separate orders for our lubricants 
alone from consumers. The con- 
sumers’ corps is not a theory, it’s 
a mighty successful fact. Natural- 
ly, the expense would be impossi- 
ble to any one manufacturer, but 
division by five is the pleasantest 
sum I have to do. 

“By the time one of these con- 
sumers’ corps has gone through 
a town every dealer and every 
owner has come to realize three 
points that are all important in our 
campaign: First, that we try to 
reduce the cost of our product to 
the consumer; second, that we 
protect the honest dealer in every 





BOOKLET FOR WINDSHIELD. 


way possible; third, that we ‘are 
enemies of the shoddy dealer and 
the price-cutter. Our advertising 
will urge that prices must be main- 
tained if quality is to be assured. 
“The newspaper advertising in 
conjunction with our consumers’ 
corps is directed to get our goods 
to moving in special districts. Re- 
inforcing this is our general ad- 
vertising. We: shall have at least 
twelve pages in the Saturday 
Evening Post the coming year. 
Our copy, always in full-page 
space, will also appear in Hamp- 
ton’s, Literary Digest, Country 
Life in America, Everybody’s, 
Cosmopolitan and Life. The deal- 
ers carrying our full line will thus 
be made to understand the big ef- 
fort we are making to bring trade 
into their shops. We anticipate 
that they will accordingly swing 
into line with enthusiasm and en- 
ergy. To supplement the general 
mediums, we have on our list the 
following trade and class periodi- 
cals: Cycle and Automobile Trade 
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Journal, Motor, Motor World, 
Motor Age and Automobile. When 
the full force of our newspaper, 
general magazine and trade and 
class publicity is reached you can 
see that something has got to give 
way. Nothing will be left to 
chance. From the time our news- 
paper advertising begins to create 
interest, the consumer will be figu- 
ratively escorted to the shop of 
his dealer and there will be made 
to understand that the dealer is 
with us because we insist upon 
giving a square deal to himself 
and to the consumer. Each dealer 
will be provided with a large let- 
tered sign, in black and orange, to 
be hung in the front of his store. 
This sign is identical in shape and 
design with that we are printing 
in all our advertising. Beneath 
this sign will be a slogan, for 
which we are advertising in the 
issue of the Saturday Evening 
Post of January Ist. 


“Our advertising has been 


worked out with much care. In 
the first place our forty salesmen 


were asked to suggest what mag- 
zines and trade papers they found 
to be of especial strength in their 
territory. These suggestions were 
carefully considered by those who 
have direct charge of the placing of 
the copy. Our advertising is hand- 
led by the Rowland Advertising 
Agency, being under the direct 
charge of Clarence O. Sacks. You 
may have noticed that some adver- 
tising of the Metzger Automatic 
Wind Shield is appearing alone in 
some of the magazines. This is a 
little separate campaign carried on 
by Mr. Busser of the George Bat- 
ten Agency, who is working in ef- 
fective harmony with the Rowland 
Agency. John O. Powers, for- 
merly of Powers & Armstrong, 
is retained by the C. A. Metzger 
Company as advertising counsel, 
and he, too, gives suggestions re- 
garding the advertising. In view 
of the expert advice we have avail- 
able, we do not believe any serious 
mistake has been made in our pub- 
licity plans. 

“It was a problem at first how 
in each page advertisement we 
could present forcefully argu- 
ments for all United Manufac- 
turers’ goods. We finally hit 


upon the scheme of featuring one 
seasonable product one month 
and then of subordinating this 
the next to give way to another 
item of our line, as the leader in 
the copy. 

“After the New York Automo- 
bile Show, consumers corps num- 
ber one will go to Savannah and 
thence work north. Our news- 
paper advertising will keep pace 
with its advance northward, | 
might state that we believe the 
South to be a great coming auto- 
mobile market. Not only are the 
Southern states spending a good 
deal of money for good roads, 
particularly macadam roads, but 
the weather there is good most of 
the year. Then, too, this year the 
South is prospering as the result 
of a big and high-priced cotton 
crop. It is a mistake to think that 
the ‘poor white’ makes up the 
bigger part of the Southern popu- 
lation. The small farmer is learn- 
ing how to make money and how 
to enjoy life. He is taking a fancy 
to automobiling. The machine, 
you see, does away with the one 
great drawback of rural life—iso- 
lation. It’s useful, also, in a com- 
mercial way. 


“I’m not guessing, when I say 
all this about the South. We had 
a phenomenal business at our At- 
lanta show recently. A man came 
to me there and bought 300 Jones 
Speedometers. He said he lived 
at Salina, Miss. I asked him how 
large the town was and he said it 
had 600 people. Think of that! 
Three hundred speedometers for 
that population! He said the 
country about his village had 
many farmers with automobiles 
and that he expected to sell all his 
speedometers within the next sea- 
son.” 

Mr. Bruce went on to say that 
the moment a dealer was caught 
doing any funny business he would 
be cut off from handling any of 
United Manufacturers’ goods. The 
legitimate dealer will be protected 
in every possible way. An order 
received at the home office will not 
be filled, if it comes from an auto 
owner, unless he gives the name 
of his local dealer. The latter will 
then be given the credit for the sale 
when affected. 
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You Will Use McClure’s 


If you need a magazine which has a strong 
influence on substantial people. 


If you prefer to deal in definite quantities. The 

guaranteed average circulation of McClure’s 

Magazine is 414,000 copies per month for 
twelve consecutive months. 


If you like fair play and abhor special conces- 
sion to a favored few. The rates to one 
advertiser are the same as to any other adver- 
tiser, under similar conditions. 


If you want to be located with clean advertising. 


If there is any object in building up trade that 
is not easily disturbed by fleeting emotional- 
ism or attended by inconstant habits. 


If you want a generous return for your invest- 
ment. 


Ernest F, Clymer Advertising Manager 


' Tribune Bldg., Chicago 
Egerton Chichester 44 East 23d Street, 


Penn Mutual Bldg., Boston New York. 
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Kicks and 





Halfpence 


“As one goes from John o’ Groats to Land's End one gets more kicks than 
halfpence.""—Old Saying. 


By Earnest Elmo Calkins 











Advertising a restaurant is a 
delicate matter because a restau- 
rant is so much a matter of taste, 
just as are books and plays. 

A good restaurant appeals to a 
certain sophistication, and is best 
advertised by word of mouth—by 
a knowing one passing the tip on 
to unknowing ones—just as a play 
or book is spread. 

All the world has heard of Mar- 
guery’s, Joseph’s, Frederick’s, Voi- 
sin’s in Paris, and in our own city, 
the Café Lafayette (formerly Café 
Martin), but not through adver- 
tising—at least, not the kind of 
advertising that is understood 
when writing for Printers’ INK. 

A taste in restaurants is just as 
hard to classify and just as dis- 
criminating as a taste in books. 

You can only recommend a res- 


taurant to a man who has your 
own point -of view, just as you 
would not recommend William J. 
Locke or William de Morgan to 


those who prefer Robert W. 
Chambers and Archibald Clavering 
Gunter. There are lots of restau- 
rants of the Robert W. Chambers’ 
class, but not many which have 
the atmosphere of The Beloved 
Vagabond. 

And so the advertising of a res- 
taurant becomes the exploiting of 
so much food, or, in some cases, 
of so much gilt and tinsel, linen 
and glassware, rather than the ex- 
pression of a concrete entity made 
up of as many living touches as a 
masterpiece by Childe Hassam or 
Alexander. 

> ae 


There has burst out in the pages 
of the New York newspapers an 
advertisement in the bluff, blatant 
style with which such places are 
always opened in New York City, 
announcing a new restaurant 
which cost $4,000,000. 

It is very certain that the pro- 
prietor expects to get the $4,000,- 
ooo back from New Yorkers and 


those who, when they are in New 
York, do as New Yorkers do, and 
that in a very short time. 

Here is the advertisement: 


CAFE DE L’OPERA 
Restaurant de luxe 
1457-63 Broadwa New York 
(near Forty-Second Street) 
Opening Wednesday, the Fifteenth 
of December, Nineteen Hundred 
and Nine. Tables may be reserved 
now for the Opening and for New 
Year’s Eve. Evening dress re- 
spectfully requested. 
Management of 
Henri Prucer (President) 


_for past seven years General Man- 


ager of the Savoy Hotel, 
London. 


Of course, it will be a success. 
This sort of restaurant always is 
in New York, and before long 
people in evening dress by special 
request, will be handing the head 
waiter twenty-dollar bills merely 
to secure the right to sit at a ta- 
ble, and paying the check boy so 
much for hanging up their hats 
and coats, so that the income from 
these alone will be a large part of 


- the proceeds of the management. 


It scarcely needs the line “Seven 
years Manager of the Savoy Ho- 
tel” to stamp this new restaurant 
as of the same piece with the note- 
worthy London institution of 
graft, extortion and shoddy aris- 
tocracy. That single line, “Even- 
ing dress respectfully requested,” 
is in the same class with the no- 
tice posted upon every room in 
the Savoy Hotel in London, ad- 
vising people, in the same polite 
language, that they will be thrown 
out if they attempt to eat any food 
in the ultra-swell restaurant of the 
Savoy Hotel without wearing the 
sort of clothes which Henri Pru- 
ger considers in keeping with the 
“classy” aspect of his restaurant. 

f course, a man who has had 
so much experience in running a 
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hotel exclusively for Americans in 
London, knows how to advertise 
to instruct New Yorkers and those 
visiting here how to dress before 
they eat in one of his particular 
kind of cafés, and the delicate and 
tasteful advertising of the Savoy 
will probably be duplicated for 
this new, “high-priced” eating 
place in New York City. 


* * * 


Aside from the evening dress 
compulsory notice on the walls of 
the rooms of the Savoy, you will 
find elsewhere advertised, particu- 
larly for the benefit of Americans, 
the fact that the Hotel Savoy is 
the most fashionable hotel in the: 
world. For a hotel to advertise 
its fashionableness is like a wom- 
an’s advertising her virtue. A 
hotel is fashionable or not fash-: 
ionable, but no hotel is made fash- 
ionable by claiming so. In fact, 
the claim may be taken as a very 
reasonable ground for suspecting 
the contrary, just as in the case of 
a woman and her virtue. 

If to be fashionable means to 
have a crowd of gorgeously 
dressed people clamoring for ta- 
bles every night, if it means that 
even a guest of the hotel cannot 
eat in the Parisian dining-room if 
the management for any reason 
suspects that he will not dress up 
to the standard demanded, if any- 
thing can be exclusive that holds 
a crowd as large as gathers at a 
horse show, and is open to any- 
body, no matter how coarse and 
vulgar, provided he has plenty of 
money and plenty of clothes, then 
the Savoy is fashionable. 

But no advertising in America 
has been any more crude and 
snobbish than the advertising of 
the Hotel Savoy, exploited in 
American papers, until now we 
have an imported advertiser in the 
person of the manager of this new 
Café de l’Opera, who will proba- 
bly use the same style to convince 
New Yorkers that his is the smart 
place. Of course, it will succeed, 
All places of this kind have suc- 
ceeded in America, and nowhere 
else would they succeed, except 
when run for the benefit of Amer- 
icans. It is safe to say that the 
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Hotel Savoy would not last a min- 





Here’s something more 
on the “Syracuse Situa- 
tion”: 

During the year 1909 
the SYRACUSE 


EVENING JOUR- 


NAL carried 214,042 
inches of advertising, a 
GAIN of 18,599 INCHES 
over the year 1908. 

The Herald carried 
227,270 inches, a LOSS of 
4,483 INCHES over 1908. 

The Post Standard car- 
ried 217,388 inches, a 
GAIN of 967 INCHES over 
1908. 

The next time anyone 
attempts to explain the 
“Syracuse Situation” to 
you, ask them for figures 
and have them put them 
down in black and white 
and attach their name to 
them just like we do to the 
above. 

The SYRACUSE 
EVENING JOURNAL 
offers to-day an oppor- 
tunity to buy publicity in 
Syracuse at a price and 
with effectiveness, never 
before known. It is not a 
thing of the past, but a 
pronounced factor of the 


present. 

SMITH & BUDD CO., 
Advertising Representatives 
Brunswick Bldg., New York; Tribune 

g- hicago; Third National 
Bank B dg., St. Louis, 
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To Advertising 
Solicitors 


It’s this way— 

We're doing things that we be- 
lieve no other agency in America 
is doing to insure the success of 
our Clients’ advertising. We’re 
factors in everything from trade- 
marks to trade aids—then we get 
out and enthuse the salesmen. 


Things don’t get snowed under 
with us—instant action to take ad- 
vantage of the opportunity—and 
the backbone of everything—copy. 


We must make good on Copy, 
and we know how—we handle lo- 
cal service accounts (one pays us 
$6,000.00 per year), and theories 
don’t go with them. 


Our ability to make good on the 
Copy and Nationally as well as 
locally is proven by our National 
Successes. 


* * * 


These things don’t merely mean 
selling magazine or newspaper 
space—they mean Sales Promotion 
Plans—with everything for the 
Advertiser clear cut and deter- 
mined on months ahead. 


And we want the man who un- 
lerstands these things—who knows 
what they mean and can talk them 
enthusiastically. 


There’s a big opportunity for 
the right man, bigger than appears 


at first glance. 
right man. 


If you think you fill the bill, tell 
us all about yourself by letter. 
Confidentially, of course. 


Address, Main Office 


The Ireland Advertising 
Agency 


=Philedelphias 


And we want the 





ute if it depended on English meg 
and English women for its pat- 


ronage. 
ae 


There is promise of an interest. 
ing line of advertising in this op- 
ening announcement. For ip. 
stance, as a trailer for the next 
ad, why not this: 

“The management respectfully 
requests its guests not to eat their 
pie with a knife.” 

Week after that: 

“Guests found drinking from 
finger-bowls will be excluded from 
the restaurant.” 

It would seem that any restau- 
rant which did not, from its own 
social atmosphere, demand appro- 
priate dress, could not secure that 
atmosphere by any amount of ad- 
vertising. 

It is not the custom in New 
York City to wear evening dress 
in the evening at restaurants, 
theatres or even the opera, as it is 
in any of the capitals of Europe, 
and for any restaurant to make 
dress the basis of admission is an 
attempt at snobbishness which 
would be tolerated, as I said be- 
fore, only in New York City. 


+2 $< 


A “CLOTH TEST” FOR CLOTHING. 


Tue House or HosBertin. 

Toronto, Can., Dec. 31, 1909. 

Editor of Printers’ Inx: is 
I am enclosing you some clippings 
of recent ads which attracted ga 
crowds to our stores, and stimu ated 
business wonderfully. The writer con- 
ceived the idea of utilizing our “cloth 
testing’ machine for advertising pur- 
poses. The ads explain the methods 
we followed, and_as will be seen were 
most effective. During certain hours 
of the day we vy a man in the 
window, and provided him with a series 
of blackboard cards, upon which he 
pasted each piece of cloth “tested, 
iving the exact number of pounds 
in textile strength. It had the effect 
of directing attention to the goods in 
an entirely “new” way. We are vety 

much pleased with the results. 

T. M. Humste. 


eS Sed 


BIG HOE PRESS INCORPORATION, 


R. Hoe & Co. New York, have 
just incorporated with capital of $6,- 
875,000 to carry on the well-known 
business of the Hoe printing _ press 
manufacturers, Arthur C. James, 
Otto T. Bannard and others are the 
incorporators, 
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STIRRING UP MORE LUMBER 
ADVERTISING. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
Curcaco, Dec. 31, 1909. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: : 

In loo ing over this week’s issue of 
Painters’ InK_we noticed the article 
by J. George Frederick on “How Yel- 
low Pine Lumber Might be Advertised 
in the Newspapers.” This article in- 
terested us very much as we are carry- 
ing on a campaign among our retail 


lumbermen subscribers to induce them 
to use more and better pe! ome 3 of 
their lumber products in the local 
newspapers. To assist the retailer in 
preparing these advertisements we send 
out sample ads of the various lumber 





products the retailer handles in the dif- 
ferent sections of the country, free of 
charge. 

We are enclosing herewith a little 
booklet containing a dozen of these ads 
recently prepared by our advertising 
department and issued to those of our 
subscribers who care for our assistance. 
This little booklet does not happen to 
contain any advertisements devoted 
especially to yellow pine products, but 
we are getting out another series for 
the retailer boosting this kind of 
lumber. 

We prepare much of the advertising 
carried in the American Lumberman 
for lumber manufacturers (as well as 
for many of our machinery manufac- 
turers) and quite frequently originate 
trade-marks and slogans, etc., for our 


advertisers, 
Ah W., W. Zimmer, 
Advertising Service Department. 
te 


The Southwestern Farmer, established 
five years ago in Houston, Tex., has 
been acquired by a new company, of 
which Albert Watkins, Jr., is president 
and manager. It is doing some unusual 
things—advertising a free land informa- 
tion bureau, for instance, in big Sun- 
day dailies in the East. An experi- 
mental farm is to be started. It claims 
to % putting on 1,000 subscribers a 
week. 


_ The Orange Judd Compeny has just 
issued an_ interesting booklet called 
“Visiting Typical Farmers’ Homes.” It 
is the account of a = made by E. C. 
Powell with photographers and editors, 
securing almost two hundred _ photo- 
graphs and much data further clinching 
the remarkable facts of farm prosperity. 
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An advertiser writing 
from Decatur, Indiana, 
under date of December 
29th, said: “To write this 
letter makes me think of 
my boyhood days when I 
used to carry the UTICA 
GLOBE. It is like writ- 
ing to an old friend. I 
have seen the GLOBE 
ever since I was big 
enough to read. My 


father has taken the paper 
for nearly twenty-eight 
years.” That’s real Globe 
spirit. The UTICA 





For nearly thirty years has been 
going steadily ahead. Its place in 
the home has become a fixture. 
Respect, esteem and confidence 
have been earned. 

Nearly one hundred and forty 
thousand homes of thrift, comfort 
and intelligence welcome it week 
after week. 

And those, too, in one of the 
most prosperous and responsive 
sections of the United States and 
the world, largely interior New 
York, New England and adjacent 
States. 

We want to lay the facts and 
figures before you. 


SMITH & BUDD CO. 
Advertising Representatives 
Brunswick Bldg., New York; Tribune 
Bldg., Chicago; Third Nat'l 
ton Bldg., St. Louis. 
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NINE MAGAZINES’ COM- 
BINED READERS BY 
STATES. 


INTERESTING COMPILATION SHOWING 
THE EXTENT OF MAGAZINE READ- 
ERS IN VARIOUS PARTS OF THE 
COUNTRY—NEW YORK, PENNSYL- 
VANIA, ILLINOIS AND CALIFORNIA 
LEAD—A TOTAL OF OVER TWENTY- 
TWO MILLION READERS. 


It has often interested advertis- 
ing men to speculate as to the to- 
tal combined circulations of the 
magazines in the various sections 
of the country. 

few advertisers have taken 
the trouble to compile a single set 
of circulation figures covering 
their mediums, but rarely by 
states. A somewhat liberal esti- 
mate has frequently been made for 
the purpose of impressing the 
dealers concerning the demand be- 
ing created for an article; but this 
also has seldom been by states. 

In view of this, it is very inter- 
esting to examine the figures com- 
piled some time ago by Sherman 
& Bryan, New York, advertising 
agents, for Alfred Benjamin & 
Co., men’s clothing advertisers. 
These figures represent the com- 
-bined circulations of Everybody's, 
Munseys, McClure’s, Cosmopoli- 
tan, Red Book, Review of Re- 
views, Outlook, Saturday Evening 
Post and Collier’s—all multiplied 
by five, to arrive at the accepted 
average of readers in each State. 
The figures fotlow: 
Alabama 
Alaska 
Arizona 
Arkansas 
California .. 

Colorado 


Connecticut 
Delaware 


164,355 
9,840 
67,635 

-. 159,045 
. - 1,427,400 
370,915 
416, 200 


Kentucky 
Louisiana 
Maine 


Massachusetts 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Mississippi 
Missouri 


Montana 
Nebraska 
Nevada 
New Hampshire 
New Jersey 
New Mexico.. 
New York .. 
North Carolina 
North Dakota. 
Ohio 
Oklahoma 
Oregon 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 
South Carolina 
South Dakota 
Tennessee 
Texas 
Utah 


Virginia 

W /ashington | 

West Virginia 

en ei 
yoming 

Canada 


Philippine Islands............ 
Porto Rico. 
Forei 


90) 
2,185 
580 
366,040 


22,144,626 


These figures show many inter- 
esting things. For instance, Cali- 
fornia shows more readers than 
Massachusetts and very few be- 
hind Illinois. The three Pacific 
Coast states show altogether a to- 
tal of 2,201,215 readers of nine 
magazines, or as many as Ohio, 
Indiana and Michigan, or almost 
as much as all New England. The 
leading individual states are New 
York, Pennsylvania, Illinois, Cali- 
fornia, Massachusetts. 

In 1905 the Census Bureau made 
some investigations of circulations 
of monthly periodicals of all 
classes and found a total circula- 
tion of 64,306,155, which figured a 
population per copy of 1.29. The 
Benjamin figures indicate a popu- 
lation per reader of about 4.01, 
which, of course, does not mean 
per copy. At that time, the circu- 
lation of monthly periodicals was 
concentrated in ten states to the 
extent of 91.6 per cent, showing a 
distinct scattering tendency, then, 
as in 1850, ten states held 99.2 per 
cent of monthly circulation. It is 
interesting, also, to note in the 
Benjamin figures the quite con- 
siderable readers outside of the 
United States—about 1,060,000, or 
about 5 per cent of the total. 
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Barking up the 
Same Tree 


It certainly is remarkable how advertisers will flock one 
after another in the same media year after year, all endeavor- 
ing to sell the same trade. 

A medium becomes fashionable and immediately adver- 
tisers tumble all over themselves in an effort to be represented 
—forgetting that each additional advertiser increases competi- 
tion far in excess of any new demand. In one issue of a 
popular weekly, 26 different clothing accounts were repre- 
sented. 

Get away from it all and come into a field which represents 
nearly 35 per cent of the people of every state—the successful 
business farmer and his family. 


The Farmer’s Wife 


The Largest Farm Paper for Women 


has 150,000 paid-in-advance subscribers among the middle 
west farm homes. Circulation guaranteed by Association of 
American Advertisers—Each subscription stops when time is up. 

The Farmer’s Wife is read because of its helpful instructive 
information on how to improve and better the farm home. 

Three out of every four purchases in the middle west towns 
are made by iarmers’ families living in the surrounding 
country—only ten per cent of their buying is done through the 
mail, 

Among the other new accounts booked for 1910 
we have the following: 


Uneeda Biscuit Farm Journal 


New Home Sewing Machine De Lavel Separator 
Larkin Soap Times Square Auto Co. 


Let us tell you more about the possibilities for selling 
almost any advertised article to the middle west farmer and 


his wife. 
Our booklet entitled “A Frew or THE THINcs THAT FARM 


WomeEN Buy” we will send to any inquirer. 


WEBB PUBLISHING CO., Publishers 
St. Paul, Minn. 


GEO. W. HERBERT, WALLACE C, RICHARDSON, Inc. 
Western Representative Eastern Representatives, 
1736 First Nat'l Bank Bldg., Chicago. 41 Park Row, New 
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“RUBBERSET” ADVERTIS- 
ING BLAZING WAY FOR 
COMPANION PRODUCTS. 


AN OLD PRODUCT BEING MARKETED 
WITH NEW EFFECTIVENESS—DIS- 
TRIBUTION BEING EXTENDED—A 
BIG TOOTHBRUSH CAMPAIGN TO 
START IN MARCH—THE RESULT 
OF ARGUMENT VIGOROUSLY AP- 
PLIED. 


It’s one thing to make a good 
specialty—it’s quite another to 
market it. This advertising bro- 
midiom has never been more apt- 
ly illustrated than in the interest- 
ing rise and progress to a nation- 
al market of the Rubberset Shav- 
ing Brush. 

It would be unfair to charge a 
failure to understand this now es- 
tablished axiom of trade to An- 
drew Albert, Sr. Mr. Albert was 
somewhat of an inventor and he 
hit upon the idea of setting the 
bristles of a shaving brush in vul- 
canized rubber years ago when 
marketing conditions were in a 
state of transition from the old era 
when a promoter sent good goods 
out like waifs into the business 
world to make their own way into 
the consumers’ favor. The new 
period of national advertising was 
just opening. So many products, 
good and bad, had gone out un- 
heralded that users very cannily 
had come to look upon unknown 
wayfarers as open to suspicion. 

So it was that the rubberset 
brush, then not called Rubberset 
but going under another name, 
sold only in a desultory way, and 
at that in restricted localities. 
The peculiar merit of the brush 
was of course explained across 
the counter—sometimes—and in 
occasional leaflets. But that was 
about all. The trade conditions 
were becoming so complex, that 
people who could be made con- 
sumers by widespread exploita- 
tion remained ignorant that the 
patent process of setting the bris- 
tles in vulcanized rubber made 
Mr. Albert’s brush of peculiar 
value to their shaving comfort. 

It remained for Andrew Albert, 
Jr. to perceive how advantage- 
ously the brush might be pushed 


into national consumption. It wag 
necessary first to change the 
name. ‘The importance of a new 
christening could not be blinked, 
A term must be found that would 
be descriptive and terse. “Rub- 
berset” was chosen and a trade- 
mark was secured for it. Prep. 
arations were then made for ad- 
vertising in a national way. 

In the three years or so since 
copy was first put out, Rubberset 
has become one of the best known 
fixtures of the magazines. The 
appropriation for advertising js 
quite large. 





Each bristle gripped in 
hard vulcanized rubber 


TYPICAL MAGAZINE COPY. 


Joseph Kauffman, of the 
Federal Agency, in an interview, 
said : 

“Whenever possible, Rubberset 
goes on the back cover page, 
where colors may be used, to im- 
press the brush’s merits into the 
understanding of all shavers, big 
and little. 

“Effort of an extraordinary kind 
has been made to secure a wide- 
spread distribution.. Few other 
articles have been brought to the 
dealers’ attention and the dealers’ 
shelves more forcefully than the 
Rubberset brush. The promoters 
keenly realized that in proper dis- 
tribution lay their hopes of mak- 
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ing their advertising pay. At first 
the article was put out through 
the drug stores; department and 
hardware stores were added, and 
only recently the brush has found 
its way into men’s furnishing- 
goods stores. 

“The brush has been exploited 
at a propitious time. Public in- 
terest in shaving accessories has 
been increased and put on the qui 
vive by the enormous publicity at- 
tending the sales of safety razors. 
Accordingly, Rubberset has found 
men the country over in a frame 
of mind to readily extend atten- 
tion to a companion article to ra- 
zors.” 

The copy has been of the rea- 
son-why sort—not of the general 
publicity variety. The aim has 
been to instil dynamic selling 


‘force. One of the recent ads is 


particularly strong in this way. 
Some readers may smile at the 
details, however. It shows a giant 
Rubberset brush cut in twain by a 
midget of a man with a saw so 
small that it would hardly sever 
one of the bristles. One half of 
the brush is standing and the other 
half is prone. On the latter stands 
the sawyer, who points in an in- 
structive way to the vital feature 
of the brush—the bristles sunk 
deeply into a bed of vulcanized 
rubber. And that is indeed what 
the attention first strikes upon, as 
was designed. What matter, then, 
that a few ultra consistent critics 
note what a job that very little 
saw and Tom Thumb of a man 
must have had in slicing down 
through that monster of a Rub- 
berset ? 

This campaign becomes still 
more significant when it is noted 
that the Rubberset brush is made 
the pioneer to blaze the way for 
other “Rubberset” toilet articles. 
Plans have just been completed 
for a Rubberset Toothbrush cam- 
paign. The toothbrush swings 
into line with the same unique 
feature of a vulcanized rubber bed 
gripping the bristles. The mis- 
sionary work performed by the 
Rubberset Brush publicity is ex- 
pected materially to benefit this 
follow-up toothbrush. The Rub- 
berset Shaving Brush has been 
worked into the favor of the deal- 








“The South’s Greatest Newspaper” 


The Memphis 
Commercial Appeal 


Statement showing Advertising 
Space carried in agate lines 
1908 and 1909 


Agate lines 


7,534,200 
6,988,352 


Divided as follows: 
he lines 
Local Display, 1909.... 4,604,936 
1908.... 4,333,798 


271,138 


Agate lines 


1,590,868 


Agate lines 
1,155,140 
1,057,714 


CIRCULATION AVERAGE 


1909—Daily 48,978 Sunday 70,179 
1908— ™ 43,786 es 63,793 


GAIN Daily 5,192 Sunday 6,386 


“Pre-eminent and pre-dominant 
in its great field.” 


SMITH & BUDD CO. 
Advertising Representatives 


nee Bldg., New York; Tribune 
ae Chicago; Third Nat'l 
ank Bldg., St. Louis, 
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ers and the consumers, and along 
its hard won trails will, it is be- 
lieved, follow much more easily 
the newcomer of a toothbrush. 

No newspaper or street car ad- 
vertising has yet been done. Nor 
has outdoor advertising of Rub- 
berset appeared, except in a com- 
paratively small way in New York 
city. 

By means of catalogues and 
other literature the retail trade is 
kept constantly gingered up. 
About twenty per cent of the ad- 
vertising appropriation is spent in 
this way. 

Some of the magazines carry- 
ing Rubberset Brush copy are: 
Saturday Evening Post, Collier's, 
Associated Sunday Magazines, 
Literary Digest, Munsey’s, Every- 
bodys, Review of Reviews, Cos- 
mopolitan, American, Red Book, 
Argosy, Pacific Monthly, Sunset, 
Life, Outlook, Scribner's, System, 
Bookkeeper, Puck, Judge, Leshe’s, 
Hampton's and Field and Stream. 

The advertising of the Rubber- 
set Toothbrush, which will begin 
in the March magazines, will go 
into the women’s magazines. 
Some of the mediums that will 
carry this new account are: La- 
dies’ Home Journal, Quarterly 
Style Book, Butterick Trio, Good 
Housekeeping, etc. 
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The Namrod Advertising Agency, of 
29 Broadway, New York, would like to 
have sample copies and advertising rates 
= farm papers throughout the United 
States, 


Dwight Allyn, a former newspaper 
man, has become chief owner and man- 
ager of the Ten Story Book, a magazine 
pu_..shed in Chicago. 


Charles R. Long has been made a 
artner with John A. Wallace and Wil- 
iam C. Sproul, proprietors of the Ches- 
ter, Pa., Times. 


‘ae Des Moines Commercial Club is 
planning to make two trade boosting 
excursions through the West on trains 
which will spread a great deal of ad- 
vertising literature, and make other 
“boosting” efforts. 


The Dixon, Ill., Daily Star and the 
Dixon Sun have been consolidated into 
the Dixon News. W. §$. Block and 
Theodore Fuller will both manage the 
new paper. 


At the annual meeting of the Ni 
paper er Association, 
Chicago, December 18th, the following 
officers were elected for the 
year: E. C. Bode, president; W, 
Kentnor, vice- resident; Geo. F. Di 
secretary; Elmer Wilson, treasurer, 
Board of Directors: C. A. Barnard, A, 
E. Chamberlain, E. S. Wells, Jr.; EC 


Bode, Geo. F. Dillon. Promotion Com. 


mittee: W, Y. Perry, Geo. 


W. Mi : 
R. J. Virtue. — 


The Collin Armstrong Advertisi 
Company announces that Thomas W, 
Cridler, who for twenty-eight years 
was connected with the Department of 
State at Washington, the greater part 
of the time as chief of the Diplomatic 
Bureau and Third Assistant Secr 
of State of the United States, has 
been elected vice-president of the Collin 
Armstrong Corporation. 


The distribution of advertising litera. 
ture and the tacking of advertising 
signs in public places at Champaign 
Ill., is to be punished by a fine oj 
from $3 to $50, if an ordinance now 
before the city council of Champaign 
is passed, 


John A. Reddon, part owner of the 
Crockery and Glass Journal, New Y 
has withdrawn his interest and. wi 
start a new publication along the same 
lines, together with Joseph F. O’Gor- 
man and P. H. Brown, of the O’Gor- 
man Advertising Agency. 


White & McTighe, New York, are a 
new firm of farm paper representatives, 
They represent the Rural Farmer, Phil- 
adelphia; Farmer’s Success, Red Bank, 
‘ ve Farmer's Union News, Union 
City, Ga.; Farm and Dairy, Peterboro, 
Ont. 


A quite unique method of publicity 
is reflected in a new type face put out 
by the Keystone Type rom called 
“the Ayer series,’ after N. . Ayer 
& Son, Philadelphia. This type is ap- 
—s in the Ayer ads on Printers’ 
NK’s front cover, It is being widely 
complimented. 


Edward Slocum, advertising manager 
of Kirschbaum & Co., clothiers, Phila- 
delphia, has joined the Richard 
Voley Agency. 


George J. Chase, well-known in East- 
ern advertising circles, has joined the 
advertising staff of The ousewife. 
Mr. Chase was formerly with the 
George Batten Company and for the 
past year has been connected with the 
department of classified advertising of 
Collier’s Weekly. 


A new and rather unusual effort is 
being made by the Agricultural Depart- 
ment at Washington to give the farm 
women the same facilities for scientific 
study of their business that has made 
agriculture so strong. Plans are now 
under way for a systematic plan of or- 
ganization of farmers’ institutes for 
women. 
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HE other day an advertiser who 

knows the history of the Asso- 

ciated Sunday Magazines con- 
gratulated us. He knew of our substantial 
though not spectacular gain of $133,000 
in 1909 over 1908. 


He said, “I am not at all surprised to 
hear of your gain this year; but what does 
surprise me is that you did not gain more. 
What is the answer?” 


Well, as much as anything else, be- 


cause the Associated Sunday Magazines’ 
circulation of more than one million one 
hundred thousand copies each week is 
almost all home delivered, 


Curious answer, in view of the uni- 
versal demand for home circulation? 


Yes and no. Remember, we don’t have 
daily display on newsstands. Yet many 
a small magazine which does not aver- 
age a sale of 100,000 copies a month is 
displayed on every newsstand of any size 
throughout the country. 
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Take a manufacturer in Utica, Tyrone, 
or Ann Arbor. For years he has been 
working day and night to improve his 
product and increase his output. To 
advertise has been his great ambition. He 
has pored over the advertising pages in 
popular periodicals and has been hungry 
for the day when he would see his name 
and the name of his goods in the big 
magazines he has read for many years. 
Finally, his business is worked up to 
the point where he believes he can adver- 
tise it profitably. 


He picks out in his own mind some 
of the publications he would like to use 
and writes a letter to one or two of them 
asking for rates. 


In the end he makes an appropriation 
of fifteen to twenty thousand dollars for 
the first year. When he finds out what 
a small amount of advertising space this 
large sum of money will buy he is disap- 
pointed. He had thought that with such 
an appropriation he could cover a far 
wider field. 
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Of course he wants to use the publica- 
tions that have appealed most strongly to 
him, the members of his family, and his 
personal friends. Just to make sure 
that he has not overlooked or forgotten 
any important magazines, he will go to 
the newsstand and see which are most 
prominently displayed. 


Then he makes up a tentative list of 
fifteen or twenty-five well known month- 
lies and weeklies he would like to use, 
knowing at the time that some of them 
will have to wait for a year or two until 
he can afford to increase his appro- 
priation. 


Are the Associated Sunday Magazines 
on that first list? No, sir; he is not ex- 
perienced enough in advertising to size up 
the situation. 


His advertising experiment costs him 
more than he anticipated. The booklet 
work and the follow-up work, added to 
the cost of his magazine space, make his 
first year’s publicity campaign a pretty 
trying one. 
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Not many manufacturers have the ex- 
perience of seeing the opening campaign 
turn out so successfully that they can 
materially increase their first year’s ap- 
propriation when they make up the 
second year’s list. 


Our manufacturer has learned a lot in 
twelve months. Among other things, he 
has learned the value of repeated inser- 
tions, of thoroughly canvassing his chosen 
field. He probably decides when he 
makes up his second year’s list that he 


ought to use the same magazines over 
again and get the benefit of the first year’s 
expenditure before making any changes 
in his list. 


He knows about the Associated Sunday 
Magazines by this time; but he hasn’t the 
extra money for sufficient space in this 
great advertising medium, so another 
twelve months roll around without the 
Associated having his copy. 


The third year he has begun to figure 
his costs in advertising. He knows values 
as he did not know them when he began 
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his publicity work. Now he has found 
out that a million one hundred thousand 
odd copies of the Associated Sunday 
Magazines are worth more in bringing 
results—selling goods—than the com- 
bined circulations of a half-dozen small 
magazines in which he was originally 
interested. 


Advertising has long ceased to be a 
matter of personal pride with him; it is a 
matter of dollars and cents—the best 
value for the money. 


He has learned about the interlocking 
circulations of our ten great news- 
papers; he has been on our mailing 
list and has seen copies of the Associated 
Sunday Magazines with date lines from 
the Atlantic Ocean to the Rocky Moun- 
tains, from Minneapolis to Washington, 
from Buffalo to St. Louis, with the im- 


prints of 
Chicago oseed Bewelt Boston Post 
St. Louis Republic Washington Star 
Pittsburgh Post i is Journal 
Philadelphia Press Denver News-Times 
New-York Tribune Buffalo Courier 


He has read our circulation statements 
showing the actual number of copies 
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that are sold each week in more than 
eleven thousand cities, towns, and villages. 


He has studied our editorial contents 
and has read our stories, and knows the 
kind of appeal they make, the kind of 
people who read them. He has found 
that many of the most successful—yes, and 
most of the famous—national advertisers 
have been using the Associated Sunday 
Magazines all the time he was advertising 
elsewhere. 


Do we get his business then? We do, 
and without very much trouble either, 
and, what’s more, we hold it. 


Some advertising agents fight to put the 
Associated Sunday Magazines on the first 
list of a new advertiser. They want to 
start him right—to give him the greatest 
value possible for his money straight from 
the beginning. Others, anxious to secure 
a good new account from a_ hard 
headed business man, are inclined to fol- 
low the lines of least resistance, giving the 
advertiser his way as much as possible, 
letting the Associated and the future take 
care of themselves. 
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When you stop to think of it, it’s a 
pretty hard job for an advertising agent 
to have at his tongue’s end all the good 
points of each one of twenty-five promi- 
nent advertising mediums. Ask a repre- 
sentative of any one magazine if he does 
not have a good deal of difficulty in 
successfully representing just one maga- 
zine of independent circulation. It is no 
small matter for our trained representa- 
tives to put our goods on the counter and 
show an advertiser the real worth of the 
Associated Sunday Magazines. It takes 
time and good, patient work. 


Our manufacturer that I have de- 
scribed is not a rare case. There are a 
good many of him, and combined they 
furnish a very healthy proportion of 
magazine advertisers. 


Nowadays, when we solicit advertising 
from a new man, we ask him how he 
judges values. If he judges by the edi- 
torial contents, (which he is well able to 
analyze for himself), plus a proved circu- 
lation, we are mighty glad to submit the 
case on that basis,—the editorial value of 
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the Associated Sunday Magazines plus a 
detailed circulation statement. 


If he is the kind of man who says he 
does not advertise in publications that 
necessarily appeal to him or to his friends, 
but in those publications which have 
proved their value to advertisers of known 
standing, we ask him to look over the 
records of insertions of those advertisers. 


Experienced advertisers spend their 
money in the Associated week after week, 
month in and month out, because the 
Associated pays, and a lot of the biggest 
have no hesitation in saying so. 


I think the foregoing is one of the rea- 
sons why we have gained only $133,000 
in advertising in 1909 instead of the 
$233,000 or the $333,000 we should have 
gained. 


ASSOCIATED SUNDAY MAGAZINES, 


Incorporated 














Detailed circulation statement, rate card and copies of 





the ine will be mailed to any advertiser on request. 


The Associated Sunday Magazines 


INCORPORATED 


1 Madison Avenue, New York 


Record Herald Building, Chicago, IIl. 


Issued every week co-operatively by and simultaneously as a part of the Sunday editions of 


CHICAGO RECORD-HERALD BOSTON POST 

ST. LOUIS REPUBLIC WASHINGTON STAR 
PHILADELPHIA PRESS MINNEAPOLIS JOURNAL 
PITTSBURGH POST DENVER NEWS-TIMES 
NEW-YORK TRIBUNE BUFFALO COURIER 
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BE SACRIFICED TO THE 
POSTAL DEFICIT? 





SOME COGENT KEASONING AND PRES- 
ENTATION OF FACTS TO EXPLAIN 
THE FALSE LOGIC BEHIND THE 
PROPOSAL TO INCREASE SECOND- 
CLASS RATES ON PERIODICALS— 
PENALIZING DISTANT SUBSCRIBERS 
—-THE POST-OFFICE BUSINESS PRO- 
DUCED BY MAGAZINE ADVERTISING 
—IF POST-CARDS WERE ALLOWED TO 
BE PRINTED IN MAGAZINES—IF 





MONEY STAMPS WERE SOLD. 
By Wm. H. Beers. 
Vice-President, the Circle Publishirg 


Company, New York. 


The responsibility for the post- 
office deficit has been attributed 
to the magazines by both Pres- 
ident Taft and Postmaster-General 
Hitchcock. 

President Taft hints to Con- 
gress that the rate to magazines 
should be nine cents a pound—the 
cost per pound to handle second- 
class matter the average magazine 
haul of 1,049 miles, about the dis- 
tance from New York to Chicago. 
The rate of the Wells, Fargo Ex- 
press Company to Chicago is $2.50 
per hundred pounds, or two and 
one-half cents per pound. The 
Wells, Fargo Express Company 
recently declared an extra 300 per 
cent dividend! 

Express companies will also car- 
ty magazines at one cent a pound 
east of the Ohio and Pennsylvania 
state lines. Caz it be that the ex- 
press companies are after the 
pound rate business? What’s the 


answer? The express office is 
near the post-office in thousands of 
towns. Shall we call at the ex- 


press office for our magazines in 
future, or will they be delivered 
by men in blue instead of gray? 
President Taft says it costs nine 
cents a pound to handle second- 
class matter, and believes that 
the rate to magazines should 
be increased. Postmaster-General 
Hitchcock suggests that zones be 
created with a varying pound rate 
in proportion to the distance of the 
haul. This is not practicable. The 
benefits of the post-office depart- 
ment should be equally enjoyed by 
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WHY SHOULD MAGAZINES: 


all citizens. The subscriber in 
California should not be penalized 
because of his place of residence. 
He would be under the zone sys- 
tem, as subscription rates would 
be different for each zone. A 


‘ few enterprising magazines might | 


locate their mailing offices in the 
center of the United States to 
keep down subscription prices. 
This is hardly probable, however, 
as the zone system is too discrim- 
inating. 

All attempts at the solution of 
the problem by the Government 
have been along the line of in- 
creasing charges, rather than of 
reducing expenses. The magazine 
has been picked out as the scape- 
goat. The magazine and its work 
should be analyzed. It can easily 
be shown that the magazine is 
really the goose that lays the gold- 
en egg for the post-office depart- 
ment. Instead of chasing the 
goose with an axe, a more concil- 
iatory attitude on the part of the 
post-office department would show 
the wonderful vitality and pro- 
ducing powers of the magazine 
goose, and golden eggs galore 
could be gathered. Enough to 
meei any deficit that franks can 
find! 

No private institution could de- 
velop or support a sales or busi- 
ness creating force that can equal 
the work the magazines are doing 
for the post-office department. 

When the Government original- 
ly extended the pound rate to pub- 
lications it was for the benefit of 
the reading public. It was to give 
the reading public, especially in 
isolated communities, news, art, 
literary, and educational advan- 
tages at a minimum price. It was 
an educational endowment. A 
deficit was expected and looked 
for! Mr. Taft now refers to this 
gift to the people by the Govern- 
ment as “an enormous SUBSIDY 
to the newspapers, magazines,” etc. 
Any increase of rate is a tax on 
knowledge. 

The great power of advertising 
was unknown at the time the 
pound rate was introduced. Now .- 
we have the real big layer for the 
Government—the advertiser. 
ing attacked. President Taft’s 
message to Congress on the sub- 
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ject of rates, when stripped, blue 
penciled, and analyzed, infers that 
the magazines should pay nine 
cents per pound instead of one be- 
cause “They are much heavier than 
newspapers, and contain a much 
higher proportion of advertising 
to reading matter,’ etc. 

Magazines are much _ heavier 
than newspapers. One magazine 
can be handled for the same 
amount it costs to handle a num- 
ber of small papers. The handling 
and delivery of a number of small 
packages is supposed to be more 
costly than one slightly heavier— 
that’s why we have different 
classes. The comparison of the 
amount of advertising im maga- 
zines and newspapers in propor- 
tion to the reading is open to dis- 
cussion—anyway, both could car- 
ry more. 

But now to the point: The 
amount of advertising carried by 
magazines seems to be the excuse 
for raising the rate of transmis- 
sion through the mails. The 
greatest creative business force 
that the Government has is to be 
taxed! This is the advertisers’ 
reward for planning how to make 
people buy postage stamps! 

First, the advertiser co-operated 
with the Government in helping to 
give the public a lot of good read- 
ing at a low price. Many maga- 
zines that the reader pays $1.00 or 
$1.50 per year for cost from $1.20 
to $2.10 to produce. The adver- 
tiser pays the difference to be with 
good company. 

Ninety per cent of the an- 
nouncements of advertisers are 
designed to bring inquiries that 
are in turn acknowledged by mail, 
and a correspondence is developed 
that means the ever-present post- 
age. The advertiser is a hustling 
salesman for postage stamps, 
working for the Government with- 
out pay. 

To get back to the poor goose of 
a magazine. A magazine that I 
am intimately associated with sent 
out 1,200,000 letters to possible 
subscribers and received 87,000 re- 
plies, subscription acceptanices, etc. 
Bills were then sent to the ac- 
ceptors and 77,000 money orders, 
checks, etc., came back, and. were 
in turn acknowledged. Over 1,- 


500,000 stamps and. 20,000 money 
orders were used in this subscrip- 
tion campaign. This is just one 
instance. The post-office depart. 
ment made enough on this trans. 
action to greatly reduce any deficit 
created through favoring the read. 
ing public with a low price in the 
transmission of this literature, 
And this source of revenue was 
not contemplated when the bulk 
rate was first given! 


Handling publications through 
the mail should not be considered 
the same as transmitting scrap 
iron. A force is being forwarded 
that does work when it arrives at 
its destination—great work for the 
post-office department. 


Business begins at the country 
post-office when the new crop of 
magazines arrive. Money orders 
are dusted off, the ink watered, 
the stamps brought out of the 
safe, and preparations for a busy 
time are made. Every month the 
magazines make Christmas in the 
country post-office. Ask the post- 
master. Seventeen million dollars’ 
deficit! If it wasn’t for the maga- 
zines it would be $70,000,000! 

Now, how can the goose be 
made to lay more golden eggs? 
When a mercantile house has a 
salesman that is doing pretty well, 
but seems to have a lot of stored- 
up energy, it is considered good 
business to co-operate with him 
and bring it out—especially if 
there is a deficit in the general 
business. 

There are 132 publications listed 
under the headings, “Leading 
Monthly Publications” and “Lead- 
ing Magazines.” The total circu- 
lation of these publications is 21,- 
293,000. Now, as stated above, 
the advertiser is constantly work- 
ing to cause the readers of his 
announcements to buy postage 
stamps and to reply to his offers. 
Sometimes one stamp will do, 
sometimes more are necessary, OF 
even a money order. 

The best efforts of the big men 
in the advertising business do not 
continuously bring a number of 
responses consistent with the cir- 
culation of a magazine. This is 
chiefly because writing materials, 
or what is more general, stamps, 
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are not available. A reader may 
be interested in a dozen announce- 
ments, and is as likely as not to 
make the same number of. pur- 
chases or inquiries as he would 
in a department store where an 
array of various articles are at- 
tractively displayed—but because 
of the lack of a convenient medi- 
ym of correspondence and ex- 
change the matter is postponed or 
abandoned! This is a weakness 
of magazine advertising that so 
far has not been overcome. The 
post-office department, too, loses a 
lot of business—the profitable 
kind. Here is where the post- 
office department and the adver- 
tising man should co-operate to 
develop business. 

The post-office department will 
not allow return postal cards to be 
inserted on magazines going 
through the mail as second-class 
matter. Why? 

The post-office department will 
not forward a mailing card with- 
out postage. Why? 

If Postmaster-General Hitch- 
cock will persuade Congress to 
permit magazines to include one 
or more sheets of mailing cards, 
at their option, to be known as 
Advertisers’ Cards, that can be de- 
tached from the magazine and 
dropped into any box and for- 
warded to the advertiser to whom 
addressed, whether a stamp is af- 
fixed or not, in the latter case 
treated as a deficient postage, the 
deficiency to be paid by the recipi- 
ent, from 25,000,000 to 100,000,000 
of these cards would pass through 
the mails per month. This would 
mean from $250,000 to $1,000,000 
per month additional income 
from postage—the profitable kind. 
These figures seem large, but with 
Over 23,000,000 magazines, carry- 
ing an average of five Advertisers’ 
Inquiry Cards, we have a total of 
Over 115,000,000 cards. People 
who have been putting off inquir- 
ing about advertised articles would 
immediately grasp the opportunity 
to do so. The business stimulated 
by these inquiries would almost 
meet the deficit — acknowledg- 
ments, booklets, samples and fol- 
low-up correspondence. 

Since we have started on this 
deficit business, why not clean it 
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up? Advertisers frequently offer 
some attractive trifle that can be 
manufactured in large lots to sell 
for a small sum—thirty-two cents, 
fifty cents, eighty-eight cents, etc. 
Many an. advertisement has been 
worn out in a pocketbook await- 
ing a favorable opportunity to 
purchase a money order or a post- 
al note. The post-office lost the 
profit on the money order, and the 
advertiser lost a sale, and the mag- 
azine lost a credit in the Key 
Book. 

If the post-office department or 
Congress wants to do something 
energetic and timely and in keep- 
ing with American enterprise, why 
not issue “Money Stamps”? 
“Money Stamps” could be of a 
distinctive color and in denomina- 
tions of one, two, five and ten 
cents and sold in assorted books 
of one dollar, two dollars, five 
dollars and ten dollars at the same 
rates aS money orders. They 
could be affixed to the back of a 
postal-card or letter with an or- 
der and when properly receipted 
could be cashed, the same as a 
money order, or used for regular 
postage. The chances are many 
would be used for postage, which 
would yield an additional profit. 
“Money Stamps” would solve the 
petty cash problem. They could 
be sold or cashed by rural deliv- 
erymen, and could be used as the 
nucleus of a postal savings bank. 
“Money Stamps” would be worth 
collecting. 

Surely, these matters, that are 
of vital interest to the welfare of 
the community at large as well as 
to the post-office department, de- 
serve serious attention. 





THE NATIONAL WEEKLY AND 
ADVERTISING. 


The Springfield, Mass., Publicity Club 
held an interesting meeting January 7th, 
at which James G. Berrien, New Eng- 
land advertising manager for Collier’s, 
made an address on the “Importance 
‘of a National Weekly in a National Ad- 
vertising Campaign.” Ernest J. Preston, 
general manager of the Daily Newspa- 
per Club, spoke on New England’s op- 
portunity through the medium of daily 
newspaper advertising, with suggestions 


for an aggressive local campaign. 





The Robt. Johnson & Rand Shoe Com- 
pany, St. Louis, through H. W. Kastor 
& Sons, is placing 5,000-line contracts. 
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CIRCULATION METHODS 
AND ADVERTISING. 


SIDELIGHTS ON SUBSCRIPTION OFFERS 
—HOW CIRCULATION METHODS 
SIZE UP FROM THE ADVERTISER'S 
VIEWPOINT — PUBLISHERS LEARN- 
ING TO TAKE THEIR OWN MEDI- 
CINE— THE CENTURY’S BIG CAM- 
PAIGN. 





By Irwin F. Paschal. 

Even if consistency is a jewel 
of priceless value, few people prac- 
tice it when it comes. to the never- 
ending struggle to secure subscrip- 
tions. And the result thereof is 
certainly chaos. 

Perhaps the highest-salaried ed- 
itor in New York was talking the 
other day with some magazine cir- 
culators. “Why is it,” he said, 
“that none of you magazine peo- 
ple try to sell your magazines for 
their marked values? Aren’t you 
giving the public good enough 
magazines? Or what is the trouble, 
if that isn’t it?” 

With one or two notable excep- 
tions among the magazines, it is 
pretty true that none of them at- 
tempt to secure the full price—or 
if they do attempt it, they try it 
only on people who are well and 
thoroughly acquainted with the 
publication. For instance, a good 
many magazines make it a prac- 
tice of asking all those whose sub- 
scriptions have expired to renew 
at the full price. If they do it, all 
well and good; if they don’t, they 
are immediately offered a cut- 
price proposition of one kind or 
another—usually two or three of 
them in succession. 

And even with all this follow- 
up work, the average percentage 
of people who do not renew with- 
in sixty days of the expiration of 
their subscriptions is something 
like seventy-five or eighty per cent. 
And it is conservatively estimated 
that only about ten per cent. of a 
magazine’s expiratiors will renew 
ac the full price. 

For a good many years much 
stress has been laid by advertis- 
ing managers on the fact that a 
large proportion of their subscrib- 
ers renewed year after year. Peo- 
ple are apt to renew their subscrip- 


tions at full price only after they 
get the habit—the average pet- 
centage of renewals to Harper's 
the Atlantic, Country Life in 
America, Independent and some 
other such magazines, is undoubt- 
edly twice as large as in the case 
of the general magazines, A 
great deal depends on the dis- 
tinctiveness of the magazine—and, 
really, the problem of maintaining 
a high percentage of renewals 
rests almost wholly on the editor, 
If he makes a magazine that is 
really “different” the percentage 
of renewals will run higher than 
if he makes a magazine just as 
good editorially but reflecting less 
personality. 

Generally speaking, a good many 
publishers are beginning to figure 
it out that an old reader who re- 
news his subscription at a low 
price (as he does if he orders a 
combination or club or buys the 
magazine in connection with a pre- 
mium) is not as good meat for 
the advertiser as is the new reader 
—even though the latter was se- 
cured in a club or by a premium. 
The theory is that the old reader 
who has to be lured back by some 
outside inducement is not so en- 
thusiastic about the magazine and 
its contents as the new reader who 
sees it for the first time. And the 
man who does not find the edito- 
rial policy of a magazine in har- 
mony with his thoughts is pretty 
apt to dodge the advertising pages, 
too. 

Of course, the clubbing game, as 
fomented by the big subscription 
agencies during the past two or 
three years, has been responsible 
to a large extent for the falling off 
in renewals at the full price—per- 
haps in decreasing the volume of 
renewals at any price. With all 
magazines sold at the full price, 
the average subscriber would be 
more apt to choose and pick 
among the magazines and get his 
real choice—with cheap combina- 
tion offers at his disposal he fig- 
ures it out that he is only paying 
about half the face value, and if 
he does make a mistake now and 
then in his selections it doesn’t 
make so much difference. 

One national advertiser, indeed, 
almost cut out all his magazine ad- 
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yertising because of the clubbing 
business. He figured that he was 
getting too much duplication, for 
which he paid a high price, when 
he advertised in magazines that 
entered clubs. When it is known, 
however, that sometimes fifty per 
cent. of the clubs ordered through 
the subscription agencies are 
“split” —that is, the magazines or- 
dered to two or three different ad- 
dresses — another view must be 
taken of the matter. 

‘It is no wonder magazines com- 
plain that they lose money on their 
circulations, when it is considered 
how this clubbing business is han- 
died. Take, for example, the case 
of a popular combination last year 
—Review of Reviews, McClure’s 
and Woman’s Home Companion, 
The newsstand price of the three 
was $6.60 and the retail subscrip- 
tion price $5.75. Yet the three are 
sold for $3.25, only twenty-five 
cents more than the price of the 
Review of Reviews. Figuring the 
thing out roughly, the magazines 
got just about half of their marked 
price and out of this had to pay 


commissions, costs of advertising 
and other expenses. Advertising 
in a subscription agency catalog 
is said to cost something like 
$4,000 a page, so it does look as 
if the magazines did not net a cent 
more than one-third of their face 
value—perhaps less. 

And right here it may be said 
that the clubbing magazines are 
not the only ones that get a low 
net. There are at least two $1.50 
magazines, which do not club, that 
pay agents a commission of 35c. 
on every order and then offer a 
bonus of $1 extra in return for a 
certain number of subscriptions 
within a specified time. The aver- 
age net is, of course, more than 
fifteen cents, but even now a num- 
ber of the magazines are trying to 
get together to cut down the ridic- 
ulously large sums of money now 
offered as bonuses to canvassing 
agents. 

There exists, to-day, a strong 
feeling that the post-office officials 
are going to step in, within the 
next two or three years, and en- 
deavor to secure such legislative 
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enactment as will make it possible 
for them to stop all clubs, combi- 
nations and premium offers. If 
this is done, a lot of magazines 
will probably cease to exist and 
another large number will cut 
down their present selling prices 
to about what they are actually 
averaging. For instance, the club- 
bing catalogs say that the Re- 
view of Reviews, Smart Set, In- 
dependent and some others are in 
“class 27”—this means that they 
actually cost the subscriber $1.35, 
plus a share of the thirty-five-cent 
commission which seems to be uni- 
versally allowed agents. 


Meanwhile some other maga- 
zines are perfecting an organiza- 
tion of their own, in the attempt 
to secure higher net prices. The 
marked prices, it is understood, 
will not be increased, but commis- 
sions to agents will be decreased 
at once and very perceptibly. Com- 
bination prices will be raised— 
clubs that last year were $3 and 
$3.25 will go to $3.50 this year. 
Part of the increase is to be spent 
in more effective advertising and 
the magazines hope to keep the 
balance in their own pockets. 

But, speaking by and_ large, 
there has been very little real ad- 
vertising of magazines direct to 
readers, except for the newsstand 
trade. Last year, The American 
Magazine rather broke the ice by 
using full pages in various other 
good mediums for:a straight out- 
and-out story of the magazine it- 
self—no cut-price offers, no clubs, 
no inducements. The campaign 
was said to have been helpful, al- 
though the copy was not designed 
to help secure subscriptions, but 
was rather to induce newsstand 
buying. The newspaper circulators 
have found out long ago that space 
in other papers was a sure way 
of obtaining publicity and increas- 
ing sales, and it does seem as if 
the magazine publishers would 
have to find out how to apply the 
same lesson to their own business. 

The Century Magazine this year 
is spending a pile of money in the 
magazines and newspapers to ad- 
vertise itself to readers, and it 
seems to pay splendidly. A very 
belated appreciation of the power 
of advertising for their own, as 


well as somebody else’s business, 
seems to be coming home to pub- 
lishers. 


The Youth’s Companion has for 
years used the November and De- 
cember magazines to pound home 
the merits of its publication, 
usually, however, offering several 
weeks free to those who subscribe 
at that time of year and have not 
been on the lists previously. Other 
magazines, too, have done more or 
less along the same line, but prac- 
tically nothing has been attempted 
in the way of a consistent and per- 
sistent campaign in the magazines 
in behalf of any one of them, un- 
less some sort of premium offer 
was made at the same time. 

Some day this seemingly as- 
sured method of obtaining paid-in- 
advance subscriptions at the full 
price will be thoroughly tried out. 
When the time comes the adver- 
tising and circulation departments 
will have a chance to work in 
closer harmony than has been 
thought practical heretofore. The 
results should be large—generally 
the first successful invader of an 
untried field has fine luck and 
many imitators, and it bids fair to 
be the same way in the adver- 
tising of magazines. Judging by 
the past, the magazine that does 
succeed in building up a strong 
list by such a method will have a 
lot more than a certain number 
of readers at the end of its cam- 
paign—it will have an immense 
amount of productive publicity 
back of it and will have created 
in the minds of advertisers and 
agencies alike an impression that 
is incalculably valuable. Such a 
magazine would also have great 
popularity with thousands of ear- 
nest canvassers- scattered over the 
country and direct and expensive 
circularization would be no longer 
needed. 





O. R. McDonald was elected presi- 
dent of the Des Moines Ad Club, and 
Will Eldred secretary and treasurer, at 
its recent annual meeting. 





The Orange, Tex., Leader issued a 
Christmas Number which contained a 
twenty-four page coated paper, two-color 
insert, which speaks considerable for 
the enterprise and prosperity of that 
section of the country. 
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Railroads Increase Earnings 














by Developing New Country 
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HE Railroads do an enormous business; 
gs —they earn millions of dollars annually, 
yet so vast and so varied are their ex- 
penses that a net profit in earnings is a big 
problem. 
For more traffic and bigger train-loads, new 
Country along the line must be “‘settled,”— 
Manufactures to haul in, and Agricultural prod- 
ucts to haul out,—How then to settle the new 
Country ;—by advertising just as other progres- 
sive business men do. And the Railroads do 
advertise, but they select their mediums with the 
same judgment that they devote to the purchase 
of Locomotives. 
The Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway 
recently opened its extension to the Pacific Coast. 
Farm lands along the new line in the Dakotas, 
Montana, Idaho and Washington have been well 
advertised. Early in 1908, they placed a 
quarter-page advertisement in Home Life. The 
returns were such that they did not miss a single 
issue for 18 consecutive months, following the 
first insertion. 
People living in the small Towns, Villages, and 
Hamlets are buyers, and what is more to the 
point, they have the money to buy with. Home 
Life circulates only among the Small-Town 
Folk. That’s why it produced so handsomely 
for The St. Paul Road,—another splendid ex- 
ample of the fact that good advertising in a good 
medium makes good business for the Advertiser. 
If you are interested, I'll gladly send you a 
sample copy of a real producer for Advertisers. 


Home Life 


D. W. Gaylord, Adv. Mgr. 
Chicago, Ill. 
L. R. Wasson, Eastern Manager, New York 
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SecondPlace 


IN VOLUME OF 


ADVERTISING 
AMONG ALL 
THE 


Metropolitan 
Dailies 


The 
Brooklyn 
Eagle 


During December, 1909 


carried over 


780,000 lines 
Advertising 
at full card rates— 
more advertising 
than appeared in any 
New York paper, 


morning or evening, 
except the New 


York World. 
































DEVELOPING ENAMEL 
WARE MARKET THROUGH 
MAGAZINES. 





HOW “CORONA” ENAMEL WARE Js 
DOING STRONG WORK TO EDUCATE 
PUBLIC AWAY FROM “cHEap” 
GOODS—POPULAR MAGAZINES USED 
—GOOD RESULTS, THOUGH AT 7] 
ONLY A SHORT TIME.’ 





Anyone taking time to invest 
will find the stores full of enamel 
ware, and an immense gross quan- 
tity of them bought.. The iron 
pots in the kitchen are now relics 
along with the hanging crane and 
open fireplace cooking. The aver- 
age housewife wants smaller, 
lighter, better-looking utensils, 
which are also labor-saving and 
more sanitary. 

Enamel ware has struck such a 
pressing need and hit such a re- 
sponsive chord in the minds of 
consumers that scarcely any effort 
has been necessary to sell it, these 
latter years. No advertising prob- 
lem of creating demand has faced 
manufacturers, and consequently 
the advertising done by most of 
these concerns is extremely poor. 
A big Brooklyn firm hangs all its 
advertising activities upon the 
street cars, with a miserably poor 
car card, the greater portion of 
which is taken up, peacock-like, in 
picturing the size of the factory. 

One of the results of such con- 
ditions existing generally has been 
to throw the goods on the market 
upon the basis of price, almost 
alone. The five and_ ten-cent 
stores, the department stores and 
others have the business whittled 
down to the bone, and many a 
manufacturer is getting gray try- 
ing to run his factory to supply 
goods contracted on a rock bot- 
tom price, in the face of rising 
labor and materials. 

Quality necessarily becomes a 
football in a situation like this, 
and as for trade-marking—only a 
few big makers consider them- 
selves in a position to do it. Those 
who are courageous and deter- 
mined find it a task for strong men 
to wean jobbers and dealers away 
from pet profit lines of their own 
trade-mark. 
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In the meantime the consumer, 
the prize of contention, is largely 
ignored, and left with little means 
of quality identification. In des- 
peration he may shut his eyes and 
buy the Brooklyn concern’s goods, 
just because he does know it by 
name and by factory size; but for 
how good it is he must trust to 
Providence. 

One manufacturer, however—the 
enterprise Enamel Company 
(Corona Enamel Ware), Bellaire, 
0,, is doing some intelligent edu- 
cational work. 

“We began advertising,” says 
R. C. Faris, secretary, “in order 
to start people to inquiring at the 
stores for our particular brands of 
enamel ware, because there were 
so many kinds of cheap enamel 
ware being made that buyers who 
would discriminate, we thought, 
might get the idea that all enamel 
ware was merely cheap stuff to 
give away in ten-cent stores or on 
bargain counters. 

“The popular magazines seemed 
to us to be the mediums, not only 
read by housekeepers, but also 
consulted by the buyers for the 
large stores, so we use those pub- 
lications. 

“We try to direct those who an- 
swer our advertisements to deal- 
ers handling our wares, or get 
them to send us the name of a 
dealer who should handle them to 
accommodate them. We have been 
successful in exciting an interest 
in our Corona ware and Corona 
roasters, although as yet only be- 
ginners.” 

It is predicted that trade condi- 
tions will not be long in forcing 
manufacturers of enamel ware 
to secure more individuality 
and consumer prestige by adver- 
tising. Foreign ware is becoming 
more of a competitor, and new 
processes are coming forward. 
Aluminum ware is predicted to be 
more widely used in the future. 


——__—_<+0+— 

The Grand Rapids Advertisers’ Club, 
through Frank Quinn, has arranged to 
secure a donation of part of the pro- 
ceeds of Schubert’s play, “The Great 


‘John Gannon,” for the pageant fund 


of the Ad Club. 


The Trucker and Farmer is the name 
of a new paper established at New 
oo. La., in the interest of the small 
‘armer. 
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WORLD- 
HERALD 


OMAHA - - - NEBRASKA 


The paper the Omaha 
merchants use the most, 
and the paper that has 
all the want ads. 

The two most import- 
ant things for foreign 
advertisers to consider 
in selecting a paper. 

In 1909, the World- 
Herald published 5,700,- 
gI2 agate lines of paid 
advertising, leading the 
next best Omaha paper 
by 707,476 lines, and 
leading both in want ads 
and local display. 

In the want ads, the 
World-Herald published 
307,222 paid ads, or 
92,085 more than all the 
other Omaha Papers 
combined published. 





DAILY CIRCULATION 


Over 52,400 


Rate, 7c. Flat 


SUNDAY CIRCULATION 


Over 39,200 


Rate, 6c. Flat 








VERREE & CONKLIN 
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NATIONAL BISCUIT’S 
UNIQUE AND PROMINENT 
POSITION ADVERTISING. 


FULL PAGE, WITH DISPLAY SUR- 
ROUNDED BY READING MATTER 
USED IN NEWSPAPERS IN LARGE 
CITIES—A SPEEDY START AFTER A 
YEAR’S NEWSPAPER INACTIVITY— 
WOULD REQUIRE TEN MILLIONS TO 
ADVERTISE THOROUGHLY EVERY- 
WHERE—SYSTEM OF ROTATION. 








The National Biscuit Company 
advertising suddenly assumed 
spectacular position in the news- 
papers of Monday, January 34, 
after practically a year’s absence 
from the newspapers. A four- 
column ad set in the middle of a 
full page, carrying no other ads, 
and surrounded completely by 
reading matter, was run. The 
reading matter of the ad was it- 
self immediately surrounded by 
generous white space. Naturally 
the effect was hypnotic, and set 
advertising men agog at such un- 
usual position advertising. First 
reports were that a full page of 
display was to be used, but it de- 
veloped later that the plan was to 
allow newspapers to fill the page 
with reading matter and use only 
ten inches across four columns for 
display. 

Mr. Mace, of the National Bis- 
cuit Company, explained that in- 
asmuch as the newspapers had not 
been used for several months, this 
kind of display would secure the 
quickest and sharpest attention 
from consumers. The copy, he 
said, would be run in the leading 
papers of the most important cit- 
ies of the country. It was not 
found possible to contract with all 
newspapers for space to be used 
in this way. The New York 
Evening World is one of the 
newspapers to which this new 
business was offered and which 
refused to take it with the condi- 
tions attached. Mr. Mace stated 
that it was uncertain how long 
this kind of newspaper advertis- 
ing would continue. The copy 
would be run every other day un- 
til the powers that be decided to 
withdraw or change it. 

While. the National Biscuit 
Company has a very large adver- 


tising appropriation, it has neyer 
attempted to use all channels of 
publicity at ‘once. vigorous 
campaign is always being cop. 
ducted, but never continuously 
through the newspapers. It would 
take $10,000,000, Mr. Mace esti- 
mated, to advertise constantly and 
well in magazines, newspapers, on 
the billboards, in the street cars 
and in the trade journals. At 
stated times the newspapers fig- 
ure prominently in the advertising 
plans. At other times a concen- 
tration is made in other classes of 
media. 

No other advertiser, for - ip- 
stance, has used the religious 
press more consistently than the 
National Biscuit Company, because © 
it is felt this class of periodicals 
has a valuable selling power for 
National Biscuit products. 

The new departure in news- 
paper advertising was planned, it 
is stated, by A. W. Green, the 
president of the National Biscuit 
Company. Mr. Green’s idea in 
contracting for space in the man- 
ner described may or may not 
have been a conscious revival of 
the style used twenty years ago 
in the famous baking powder 
“war.” At that time the Royal 
and the Price Baking Powder 
manufacturers locked horns and 
carried the advertising conflict 
into the newspapers. Then for 
the first time center of page ads 
appeared, surrounded wholly by 
reading matter, and with no 
other advertisement ori the page. 
The newspapers, naturally, en- 
joyed this contest of giants with 
great profit. 


AN ALL-ADVERTISED MENU. 

Gerald Pierce, president of the Pierce 
Publishing Company, Chicago, which 
publishes the National Food Magazine, 
gave a dinner to the stockholders of the 
concern recently. Everything on_ the 
menu was made up of products adver- 
tised in the magazine, and not only this 
but the various dishes were prepared 
and cooked by the employees of the 
magazine. The menu is extremely in- 
teresting in calling vividly to attention 
how pretty nearly every class of edi- 
bles consumed ‘nowadays is represented 
by a well-advertised product. ; 





The Agate Advertising Agency, New 
York, has suspended, following a suit 
brought by the A.N. P. A. 
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We are the exclusive 
National Selling Agents 
for the space of more 
than three-fourths of the 
cars in the United States, 
Canada, Cuba, Mexico, 
Porto Rico, Brazil and 
the Philippine Islands 








STREET RAILWAYS 
ADVERTISING COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE: FLATIRON 
BUILDING, NEW YORK 


WESTERN OFFICE PACIFIC COAST OFFICE 


FIRST NAT'L BANK BLDG. HUMBOLDT BANK BLDG. 
CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
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Money Value S. ©. Dobbs, of 
of Trade- Coca-Cola, said 
k the other day 
mar. that the arbitrary 
trade-mark name of his product 
was easily worth $5,000,000—a 
value which he said was created 
almost entirely by advertising. 
He cited the names “Kodak,” 
“Vaseline,” and others as having 
a market value running into 
millions. 

Some time ago a prominent 
magazine advertising manager 
who had patiently listened to the 
deprecations of advertising by an 
old advertiser, suddenly asked him 
what he would take for his trade- 
mark. The advertiser blinked a 
little confusedly and “really 
couldn’t say.” The magazine man 
offered a million and was indig- 
nantly spurned. He offered to 
double the amount and still met 
refusal. It finally appeared that 
the advertiser set so high a value 
on this trade-mark, wholly devel- 
oped by advertising, that he was 


not willing to part with it at all; at 
any price! And then the maga. 
zine man practically made him 
swallow his deprecating words 
about advertising. 

Frequently there is a hue and 
cry raised about the “billions” Jay- 
ished on advertising—as if adver- 
tising were a wide-mouthed hop- 
per down which money swiftly 
vanished forever out of sight, 
Advertising is still charged pure- 
ly as “expense” by many concerns, 
quite different from productive 
expense. It is charged up in the 
manner of charging up political 
bribe money, or charity, or cigars 
and lunches. 

Properly considered, _well- 
planned advertising is like a bond 
purchase for productive invest- 
ment. No listed security on the 
New York Stock Exchange is a 
more stable value than good will. 
In fact, good will created by ad- 
vertising is frequently the only 
good cash asset in an otherwise 
mismanaged business. 





The “‘Maga- Just the other 
zine Trust’”’ day Librarian 
s Brett, of the 
care Cleveland Public 
Library complained to the De- 
partment of Justice at Washing- 
ton that there was a “magazine 
trust.” He had attempted to get 
a discount on $4,500 worth of 
magazine subscriptions, and met 
with refusal. 

The complete absurdity of the 
ground for such a charge is of 
course apparent to those in the 
publishing business, but to some 
of those on the outside, such or- 
ganizations as the publishers’ 
“clearing house” lately organized, 
and the Quoin Club, seem to be 
“in restraint of trade.” 

As the article on magazine cir- 
culation in this issue incidentally 
shows, the publishers have been 
getting a miserably disorganized 
rate for their subscriptions —a 
rate even more unjust to sub- 
scribers than to publishers, be- 
cause of its variability. A sub- 
scriber is canvassed for gross 
rates on expiration, and yet he 
can get all kinds of cut-rate prices 
from the agencies, depending on 
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what agency he deals with, and 
what time of the year he buys. 

Now, the Post Office Depart- 
ment at Washington has a rule 
that any publisher whose sub- 
scriptions sell at less than one- 
half of the full price, can be de- 
nied the second-class privilege. 
Here is an endeavor by the Gov- 
ernment itself “in restraint of 
trade!” It is a perfectly rational 
provision, but it compels publish- 
ers to take steps to protect them- 
selves from disorganized and.un- 
stable rate cutting, lest their mag- 
azine be sold below the prohibited 
price and they be denied second- 
class “cable (a denial almost 
equivalent to putting them out of 
business). 

What is the publisher to do in 
such a situation? If a publish- 
ers’. “clearing house” ‘attempts 
to systematize the methods of sub- 
scription selling in order to pre- 
vent violating a post-office ruling, 
what possible objection can there 
be, since it still arranges to have 
cut rates below marked prices, but 
on a dependable, standardized 
basis? What possible chance is 
there for restraint of trade? 

A long time ago the Quoin Club 
was threatened with prosecution 
as a “trust” by a concern which 
had received from the Club as an 
organization representing the mag- 
azines collectively an ultimatum 
about something or other. The 
Quoin Club had seemed to ac- 
knowledge a combined agree- 
ment and a centralized “conspir- 
acy.” This was an_ erroneous 
idea of its function, which is 
entirely to advise with each other 


‘with regard to some semblance of 


uniform individual action. Such 
action has been invariably ap- 
proved by the advertiser, whose 
“trade” is the only one which the 
Quoin Club could possibly “re- 
strain” if it were a true “monop- 
oly.” 

The entire controversy (now 
going the rounds) of the exist- 
ence of a “magazine trust” is iHus- 


.trative first of the misguided 


clamor about trusts, and second 
of the very urgent need for ad- 
justing the Sherman Anti-Trust 

w to the requirements of good 
sense and good economics, 


A Ridiculous 1t is certainly to 
_o be hoped that the 
general body of 
Policy grocers are not 
represented by the attitude of the 
Philadelphia Grocery World and 
General Merchant. This publica- 
tion reprints some of the matter 
in the Printers’ Inx articles on 
retail criticism by Christine 
Brands, and then proceeds to at- 
tack the idea of giving a customer 
what she asks for, partly as fol- 
lows: 

Christine Brands, being that type of 
woman who continually pesters her 
grocer to get her this and get her that, 
but who wouldn’t order a dozen of it to 
save her soul, is probably somewhat 
noted in her town as a wholesale nui- 
sance. Therefore, she invited and de- 
served all the rebuffs the other grocers 
gave her. 

No better way has been discovered 
of curbing the pest who thinks the gro- 
cer should stock in every new brand of 
every ing that anybody brings out than 
to state that he cannot buy less than a 
dozen or a case, and since no one else 
has asked for it he will expect Mrs. 
So-and-So to bind herself to buy the 
whole amount if not sold by such and 
such a time. Most women confronted 
with this stern necessity will instantly 
find that they didn’t want the thing as 
badly as they thought. 

This is probably the most bra- 
zenly unbusinesslike talk ever 
handed out to retailers by a trade 
paper, which should be the very 
first to take a far-sighted view 
of business policy. If the idea 
that a consumer should be asked 
to take a dozen of any new brand 
she desires is very widespread in 
retailing, then it is small wonder 
that national advertisers find it 
necessary to start chains of stores 
or establish their own retail agen- 
cies. A more unfair handicap to 
place upon both the desires of the 
consumer and the ambitions of the 
manufacturer could scarcely be 
imagined. Printers’ INK not only 
believes but knows that the most 
successful retailers are against 
such a policy. : 

The idea put forth by this trade 
paper is so ridiculous as to need 
little argument to explode it. It 
is based on the idea of discourag- 
ing all consumers who want any- 
thing new whatsoever—a proposi- 
tion that only Rip Van Winkles 
and Uncle Joe Cannons would de- 
fend. Such a policy puts an iron 
clamp on business growth. If an 
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article the like of which has not 
before been sold is advertised 
with success in creating a desire 
for it, and the customer comes in 
the store and lays his money on 
the counter and asks for it by 
trade-mark name, that is a busi- 
ness event of great importance to 
both merchant and manufacturer. 
It means that the purchasing range 
of a customer has been widened; 
that Mrs. Jones has been made 
willing to take a dollar which she 
would have spent on a trip to Eu- 
rope or a railroad bond or in 
frivolous things and spend it for 
something which pays a profit to 
dealer and maker. It increases 
the total of sales and adds a fac- 
tor toward wider success. 

If there are any grocers so 
short-sighted as this trade paper 
they had better educate themselves 
in store policy before competitors 
or the sheriff educate them. 








Fairness — ill become 

the magazines, 
and the which have been 
Magazine so vehement in 


Postal Rate their denuncia- 
ciation of the “tariff hogs,” the 
trust violators of law, and other 
evildoers of business, to raise a 
hue and cry over the proposal to 
raise magazine postal rates. 

Rather will it facilitate an equi- 
table settlement of the contro- 
versy to cordially invite the op- 
portunity of a readjustment of 
postal rates. These rates should 
be fixed upon a business-like ad- 
judication of the cost facts in the 
case, irrespective of whether such 
an adjustment will put the present 
rate up or down. 

How much does it cost to haul 
and handle a given quantity of 
bulk pound mail, in contrast with 
handling ounce pieces? How much 
deficit will remain after a fair 
charge is computed for the heavy 
volume of Government business 
now going free, or for the frank- 
ing privilege affording congress- 
men the privilege of sending their 
pianos by mail free? A single 
congressman’s annual franking 
business is undoubtedly as heavy 
in weight as the entire year’s issue 
of many a periodical. Yet the 


congressman pays nothing, 
whether the article “posted” is a 
brace of duck sent from Virginia 
to a Michigan friend, or 10,00 
copies of a voluminous “speech” 
never delivered in congress, 

A score of other considerations 
should be judicially weighed and 
a reliable table of magazine mail- 
ing cost ascertained, separated 
from the burden of every other 
cost. No other proceeding would 
be just in the effort to single out 
the magazines as a prop for a gen- 
eral deficit. The: magazines have 
nothing to lose from the closest 
scrutiny of the facts, and facts 
alone should be made the criterion 
for change. 


The Printers’ INK 
’ presents an arti- 
—” cle this week 
ide looking at the re- 
lations between advertisers and re- 
tailers with a breadth and liberal- 
ity ofttimes sadly missing in the 
merchandising efforts of manufac- 
turers. Some months ago Print- 
ERS’ INK called attention to the oc- 
casional tendency to “whoop up” 
the story of consumer demand cre- 
ated by advertising, and to mis- 
lead retailers honestly willing to 
co-operate in working up a cam- 
paign of selling. z 

There is much talk of retailing 
co-operation at present but there 
is nothing but confusion and harm 
in trying to jolly retailers into be- 
lieving that untold millions are 
being reached with advertising 
when a couple of the cheapest 
magazines only are being used. 
The Grocer and General Merchant, 
St. Louis, some time ago sounded 
an editorial note of warning: 

It is quite evident that many manu- 
facturers discount the wisdom of the 
retail merchants and so try to “jolly 
them along.” Well, there gre a whole 
lot that can be fooled, we admit, but 
there are a whole lot more that pos- 
sess the wisdom of a Solomon when it 
comes to making transactions in met- 
chandise. : 

To seek the good will of retailers is 
perfectly legitimate, but to cater to 
them as if they did not know business 
is a mistake. Sincerity is away above 
par in dealing with a fair-minded set 
of men. 


There is both restraint and sense 


in these words, and it is well that 
they be kept in mind. 
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TEXTILE ADVERTISING 


A WORD OF WARNING 





HE textile manufacturers of the United States who have 
EA requried the American Wool and Cotton Reporter as their 

only organ for nearly a quarter of a century, are being 
much annoyed at the present time by various fake publications 
in New York and elsewhere. In order to save them this annoy- 
ance, if possible, we are making the following challenge: 


As the quality of newspaper circulation depends largely 
upon paid subscriptions, we will give the sum of $500 
if it can be proven that the cash collections from ‘sub- 
scriptions by any other textile newspaper, either weekly 
or monthly, from mill presidents, treasurers, agents, 
superintendents and other officers of mill corporations 
for the twelve months ending July 31, 1900, were one- 
half* those of the American Wool and Cotton Reporter. 
The conditions of this offer are that the journals sub- 
mitting to this test on both sides shall submit their 
books to a chartered public accountant; that the inferior 
party on either side shall forfeit the sum of $500, and 
that the money shall be divided. as follows: $250 for 
such form of prize as may be selected by the National 
Cotton Manufacturers Association, and $250 for such 
form of prize as may be selected by the American Asso- 
ciation of Woolen and Worsted Manufacturers. 


This offer is open until further notice, and we hope will free the 
textile manufacturers of the United States from further an- 
noyance. ; 


*NOTE: In so far as this warning refers to any alleged Textile News- 
paper published in New York City, our announcement is that all of the 
above conditions will be complied with if such alleged Textile publication 
can show that its cash collections during the period specified were one-third 
those of the American Wool and Cotton Reporter. 


> 








FRANK P. BENNETT & CO,, Inc. 
Boston New York Philadelphia Washington 
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A FIFTEEN-YEAR ADVER- 
TISING STRUGGLE TO 
ESTABLISH “ FLEX- 
IBLE FLYERS.” 


YEARS OF WORK AND ADVERTISING 
WITH NO RETURNS NECESSARY TO 
PUT THIS SPECIALTY ON A SOLID 
FOOTING—FIRST ADVERTISING A 
FROST—DETERMINED DEALER OPPO- 
SITION OVERCOME, 


The recent blizzard was a verita- 
ble harvest for dealers in Flexible 
Flyer Sleds—a contrivance in- 
vented by a grown-up country 
boy. Flexible Flyers are the 
“sleds that steer,” and for fifteen 
years a consistent campaign of 
advertising has been conducted to 
educate sled users and prospective 
sled buyers with the advantages 
of speed and safety of these im- 
proved coasters. No such quan- 
tity of sleds was ever sold in so 
short a time, and never were so 
many Flexible Flyers sold in the 
larger cities as were recently dis- 
posed of. 

Fifteen years ago, when the S. 
L. Allen Company, of Philadel- 
phia, placed the Flexible Flyer on 
the market, it was looked upon as 
a harebrained idea, and not a few 
people, who were thought to know, 
predicted a dire failure for the 
project. Sledding, so far as being 
a popular sport, was decidedly on 
the wane in its very stronghold, 
the country, and almost a thing of 
the past in the cities. To try to 
restore coasting to its old-time 
favor, and with a costly sled, com- 
paratively speaking, was looked 
upon as a commercial blunder. It 
can never be done, said the wise- 


acres. 
The S. L. Allen Company 
thought differently. In exploiting 
Planet, Jr., tools, this house 
learned the value of educational 
advertising, and patience. The 
first few years of the Flexible 
Flyer campaign were a decided 
frost. And here is where patience 
stood them in good stead. By us- 
ing strong reason-why copy, and 
showing therein how it was possi- 
ble for the distinctive Flexible 
Flyer construction to help for 
speed, and assure greater safety, 
this publicity made it possible for 


INK. 


this coaster to revolutionize the 
sled business. Flexible Flyers are 
to-day known in every part of the 
world where sledding is a sport, 
The mediums for these talks to 
the public were the leading maga.’ 
zines, such as Munsey's, Scrap 
Book, Suburban Life, Good House. 
keeping, the Ladies’ Home Jou 
nal, Saturday Evening Post, etc,, 
etc. 

The first few years of the cam- 
paign were decidedly unprolific, 


‘and perhaps most other houses 


“Of course your boy or 
>” girl wants a Flexible Flyer! 


They know it is the 


swiftest and handsomest sled ever built. 


Who wouldn't 


wthing can ru 
ne hill. Every live boy or gir 
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y 
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speed 





MAGAZINE COPY. 


would have accepted the dictum 
that the game was not worth the 
candle. The Allen people simply 
crowded on more steam, and 
availed themselves of every op- 
portunity to tell their story. Every 
ad invited the reader to send for 
a model of the Flexible Flyer, to 
learn exactly how it worked. This 
clever little device made thousands 
of friends, and told at a glance 
what requires several strong para- 
graphs of explanation. Equally 
interesting booklets were mailed 
and other appropriate follow-ups. 

Thus far, so good. But another 
bitter battle had to be fought to 
win over the dealers. They were 
a bit skeptical as to the success of 
the new sled, and only the clever- 
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Gvéerybodys 


Magazine 


Why? 


In 1909 “Everybody’s” carried a net total of 1883 pages 
of advertising. Note—‘t was the highest-class advertising, 
for we rejected hundreds of pages of questionable adver- 
tisements which some other magazines accepted. 

Yet, that 1883-page record exceeded the net totals of 
all other standard monthly magazines by these official 
figures: 

Excess over - nearest, 339 pages 
4 2 “ 346 “ 
402 
507 “oe 
629 | ied 


That is, “Everybody’s” advertisements showed an aver- 
age of 27 5/6 pages-a month over the next nearest of the 
standard magazines. 


Because:— 


This remarkable excess in favor of “Everybody’s” is 
due to One Reason: 

Advertisers have learned from their own experience 
that “Everybody’s” circulation (now over 500,000) reaches 
the biggest ratio of responsive purchasers of any maga- 
zine in the field. 

It is not one of the “nearest,” but the One Highest-test 


“RESULT-GIVER” 


fost Shatifan, 
Advertising Manager 
BUTTERICK BUILDING 
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est kind of inducements, both di- 
rect and. through trade papers, 
were sufficient to win their confi- 
dence. Now the dealers are so 
anxious to make it known that 
they carry Flexible Flyers they 
are quick to respond to the free 
offer of electros, prepared ads, 
novelties and printed matter that 
previously they. shunned alto- 
gether. 

_ The Allen people won the last- 
ing good will of the trade by 
turning over all direct orders and 
inquiries to the dealer nearest the 
business received. This was the 
boom triumphant. It means that 
two Flexible Flyers must be made 
every minute for months at a 
time to meet the world-wide de- 
mand. y 

Educational advertising, a good 
proposition and patience made 
this phenomenal success possible. 
Newspapers were not used, ex- 
cept by the local dealers. Maga- 
zine publicity bore the brunt of the 
campaign and bore it well. 

-—— +9» —__—_ 

The Miller Advertising Agency, of 
Toledo. Ohio, has recently been changed 
from a partnership to an incorporation, 
under the style of The Miller Adver- 
tising Company, with a capitalization of 
$20,000. he officers of the company 
are: C. E. Miller, president and gen- 
eral manager; Major W. H. Porter, 
vice-president and secretary, and N. A. 

iller, treasurer. It has specialized 
largely during the last three years in 


publicity and service accounts, and mail- 
order advertising. 


H. J. Haarmeyer, for several years 
vice-president and general manager of 
the Donaldson Publications, Cincinnati, 
has resigned. Before going with the 
Donaldson Publications, Tie. Manrqnyer 
was for a number of years prominent- 
ly identified with the Scripps-McRae 
League of newspapers. 


The Baltimore World was sold at 
auction January 5th, following a re- 
ceivership, to Wilhelm  L’Allemand, 
nominal purchaser, for $67,500. Mr. 
L’Allemand is a contractor and ac- 
knowledges he did not buy the paper 
on his own account. 


Charles L. Estey has withdrawn from 
the Essér-Wright-Este empeey, ad- 
vertising agency of Utica, N. Y., and 
has associated himself with Sherman & 
Bryan, Inc., New York. 


A company, capitalized at $40,000, 
has been organized to take over the 
New Haven Leader. A number of 
rominent politicians are interested, and 
William A. Hendrick is general man- 
ager. 





At the Head of All 


Classifications 


In the amount of business 
carried 


Country Life 
In America 


again heads. the list of 
monthlies. 


This letter from a reader 
will explain in a measure 
why: 

“To illustrate the potency of 
your advertising pages, for you 
may rest assured I have permitted 
no issue to escape my attention, 
through such mediums as _ beg- 
ging, borrowing, and so forth. 

“All of which prefaces the evi- 
dence you are after. I purchased 
a load (thirty odd bags) of Atlas 
Portland Cement recently to use 
in building a great cobblestone 
fireplace in my living room, doing 
all the work myself. And that is 
only the beginning. My future 
purchases as funds accrue, will in- 
clude interior fixtures, heating and 
lighting systems, a sewage system, 
and much hardware and lumber 
(hardwood).” 


Note where the “World’s Work” 
and “The Garden Magazine” stand, 


These three distinctive 
magazines enable the ad- 
vertiser to reach readers 
having great purchasing 
power with peculiar di- 
rectness. 


Doubleday, Page & Co. 
133 East 16th Street 
New York 
Boston 
447 Tremont Bldg. 


Chicago 
1511 Heyworth Bldg. 
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MAGAZINES FOR JANUARY 





GIN THE LEADING MONTHLY 
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JANUARY MAGAZINES. 





Exclusi of Publish * own ad 







Pages 
Cosmopolitan......+++s+eeeseee 127 
Hampton's Magazine. ececcees 119 

Bevecseee coccscccoes LIL 
feet ccovcescce 208 
Scribner’s...+.. . 






World's Work......:- pevesece 
American Magazine. eeeeceeces 
Munsey’S...+++-+++ seccccccsece 18 
Bee Mogasine.. bebecesecéces. SE 
eo cvcvccescccccces - 1% 
Harper's Monthly. eocccce ° 
Pacific Monthly......... 








Theatre Magazine (cols). wenede 
Current Literature.... 
hinslee 


a ee 









ry. oe 
Atlantic Monthly ...... 
American Boy (cols.). 







ee. 
Metropolitan......sesecssesees 
iene Life (cols). peccccceccce 
Be PIOROIAS. 00 cc ccccccccesecce 


SUUNBBBRBESHeReEESS 








WOMEN’S MAGAZINES 


Good Housekeeping Magazine.. 72 
Ladies’ Home Journal (cols.).. 71 
Woman's Home Comp’n eas ) 67 
Paris Modes (cols.).....++.++++. 108 


Modern Priscilla (cols.)........ 4 
Uncle Remus’s Magazine(cols.) 52 
Pictorial Review (cols.)...... ee 

r's Bazar pa . 


Delineator (cols.) .. 
Ladies’ World (cols.) 
Designer (cols.) ...... 
New Idea (cols.) .... 
Housekeeper (cols.).. evece 
McCall's sadly Fa wocccccscece 2 
Dressmaking At Home (cols.) 
Home Monthly (cols) i 


~~ 











gssene 





GENERAL AND OLA8S 
ADVERTISING 










Country Life in seein net: 173 
Signed tocencskesessecs LOD 
Book-Keeper . «+ 67 
paernational ‘Studio ‘(cols. js 90 
Outing Magazine..........6+6. 5h 
. — roan Lie (sia) ove 7 
Suburban Lite (co! owe 6 
Field and Stream..... 43 





Garden Maga zine (cols.). . 
Technical World. Ses ooo 
Recreation (cols.). 
Craftsman ....ssese00. oe 
Travel (cols.)..+.+++ses+. cocces 








g) 
Agate 
Lines 
28,532 
26,803 
24,976 


24,108 
22 


21,000 
19,796 
19,488 


9,080 


BeSeeestsgueseses 


£833 


L9H EN OH 


VOLUME OF ADVERTISING IN LEADING 


(Exclusive of Publishers’ own advertising) 


16,279 
14,200 
13,435 
13,207 
12,580 

9,895 

9,632 


353 


32238 


£2." G27 0. 90 


‘8 


VOLUME OF ADVERTISING IN LEADING 
MONTHLY MAGAZINES CARRYING 


(Exclusive of Publishers own advertising) 





House Beautiful (cols.)........ 41 
House and Garden (cols.)...... ¢ 
Amer.Homes and Gardens(cols.) 28 










VOLUME OF ADVERTISING IN LEADING 
WEEKLIES FOR DECEMBER 


(Exclusive of Publishers’ own advertising) 






a 1-7: Cols. 
peeee coccccccscccccecccs 168 
Ma sng be Post...++++++ 130 
Hf. ccccccccccccccsccccscesees 127 
Independent (pages)..+.-+.006 50 


Literary Digest....scscsseseees 7 
Churchman .... 63 
Collier’s...+.++ 
Outlook (pages).....sesssssees SL 
Associated Sunday Magazine... 32 





eccccccccecccces 49 


Illustrated Sunday Magazine... 26 
Christian Herald...-.sseeeeees 26 
malie’s.cccccccsece cece csvcee 19 


S :ientific American......-+ coco Ok 
xouth’s Companion...........- 10 










Dec, 8-14: 
Saturday Evening Post..... coe. 92 
Literary Digest....-.+++e+e++++ 107 
Collier’s...+.++ . 
Leslie’s...+.sseseeeees 59 
Scientific ‘American. .+s+«s 38 
og eececceveccvecees ° } 
Outlook (p: bicause ses 
Cherehaean pe cccccccccece - F 
Associated Sunday Magazine... 29 
Christian Herald... - 31 


LT spamaasetches (pages) 
Life ...ee0e . 
Illustrated Sunday “Magazine.. - 3 
Youth’s Companion.........+++ 9 


Agate 
Lines 


SESSSERS 








PRATT & LAMBERT, 
Varnish Makers, 


79 to 97 Tonawanda Street. 


Burrato, N. Y., Oct. 2, 1909. 


Mr. E. R. Crowe, 
Eastern Adv. Mgr., “ 
44 E. 28rd St., N. Y. 


My Dear Mr. Crowe: 
Answerin your 
Sept. 29th, q a 
that 2 stem” is makin 
‘ood owing on “61” 
reali an 


Ci 


letter 


System.” 


ty. 


of 


m pleased to say 
a very 

Floor 
will further say 


that its cost per inquiry is lower 
than all of the other magazines, 


with the exception of 
men’s publications. 


Very truly yours, 
W. P. WERHEIM, 


the wo- 


Advertising Manager. 


THE MAGAZINE OF BUSINESS 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 
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Dec. 15-21: 
Saturday Evening Post........ 75 12,870 
Collier's........ ones 


Literary Digest... 
Independent (pages). 






















6,258 
6,076 
5,992 
4,599 
3,785 
3,425 
3,400 
. 2,866 
i 2,825 
Iustrated Sunday “Magazine. . 8 1,566 
Dec. 22-28 : 
Outlook (pages)........-. sooce Of 18,186 
Independent (pages).......... 11 17,248 
Saturday Evening Post......... 48 8,280 
Literary Digest...........+.+++ 56 7,818 
Collier’s......- eovecccecste 30 5,756 
Churchman ...-.e++seeee oe 21 3,394 
+ ese Sunday Magazine... lq 3,212 
eeccccccvocessceccece cosses Bl 3,045 
Chounion nae eorcccccoccecs 18 3,024 
VOgue..cesecccesecsceces o «oe 19 2,986 
Leslie's ccccccccccccccccccses ll 2,200 
Illustrated Sunday Magazine... oe 1,670 
Scientific American ..........++ 6 1,200 
Youth's Companion............ 3 600 
Dec. 29-30° 
Life..cce-ccceccecvece coscee 23 3,262 
Independent (pages) . cocccscee 13 2,912 
Leslie’s........+.+ wecccccccoccee 12 2,425 
Christian Herald ........+++++ 9 1,615 
Youth's Companion.. ...... oe 8 740 
Totals for December : 
Saturday Evening Post. 59,010 
*Independent 43,008 
Vogue.... «. 42,200 
Literary Dige: 41,119 
Outlook..... 37,986 
Collier’ 36,648 
*Life.... 33,131 
Churchman 25,630 
* e's... 22,291 
Associated Sunday Magazine... 18,367 
*Christian Herald, pbdeee cence 17,254 
Selentiie American. P 14,465 
d Sunday Mag oe 10,886 
ovouth’s s Companion. .......... 8,560 
*—Five Issues. 
RECAPITULATION OF LEADERS IN 
MONTHLY CLASSIFICATIONS 
Agate 
Pages Lines 
1. Country nal in America (c an 173 = 29,788 
127 =: 28,682 
126 §=—- 28 224 
119 26,803 
lll =: 24,976 
108 pt 
107 =: 24,108 
102 = 22,932 
93 21, 
88 19,796 
11. American Magazine. 87 19,488 
12. Munsey’s........-.+ 78 17,542 
13. Century............. +» 78 17,624 
14. Harper's” Monthly........ cooe 1 16,422 
15. Good Housekeeping Magazine 72 16,279 
16. Book-Keeper...... «++... +++ 67 15,008 
17. Ladies’ ems Journal (cols)... 71 14,200 
18. Woman's Home Comp. (cols.) 67 =:13,435 


19. Paris Modes (cols.)........+. - 1038 ~=13,207 
20. International Studio (cols.).. 90 





A CIGAR DEALER WHO MADE 
FULL PAGE ADVER- 
TISING PAY. 





Omana, Nes., Dec. 31, 1909, 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

It is rather a rare ping for a retail 
cigar dealer to run a full-page adver. 
tisement, three times, at a cost of $150 
— insertion, but one man, George 

a's of this city, did it on December 
ve 15th, and 19th, and made it pay, 

His’ sale of humidors was im- 
ot all sorts of smokers’ novelties 
were disposed of during Christmas 
week. Nearly $200 worth of candy was 
sold in this cigar store. Almost con- 
tinually this store was comfortably 
filled with women shoppers. 

The ad advertised each brand and 
article separately, like a department 
store ad, and nationally advertised and 
trade- marked articles predominated. 

This cigar store is the largest. in 
Omaha, and does by far the largest 
volume of business. While mentioning 
this, it is well to add that this is not 
the first time Mr, Rogers has adver- 
tised his goods, although it was done 
this time on a far greater scale. He 
has tried advertising before and found 
it _—, 

he woman buyers whom this ad at- 
tracted were of a class festioulere de- 
sirous of securing the st and _high- 
est quality in each of their purchases. 
The highest-priced cigars were demand- 
ea; $80, $40 and $50 humidors were 
disposed of until the stock was de- 
nleted. When purchasing pipes and 
cigarette cases the women would have 
nothing but the $15 to $25 variety and, 
frequently, even higher. 

Georce J. Duncan. 


+28» 


The Adcraft Club, Detroit, held a 
notable meeting January 11th. The 
general subject of the evening was 
“Handling Competition through - 
vertising and Salesmanship.” A. 
Fisher, formerly one of the heads 2 
the sales department of the National 
Cash Register Company, and now con- 
nected with the Burroughs Adding 
Machine Company, spoke on “Trainin 
the Salesman to Get All the Business. 
L, F. Hamilton, of the National Tube 
Company, Pittsburg, spoke on “Ad- 
vertising and Sellin Methods in Meet- 
ing Competition.” $C C. Dobbs, presi- 
dent of the Associated Advertising 
Clubs, spoke on “Competition in Han- 
dling a Specialty.” David A. Brown, 


of the People’s Ice Company, spoke 
on “Competition from the etal iler’s 
Standpoint.” Arthur Von _ Schlegel, 


connected with the sales department of 

the Michigan Telephone Company, 

spoke on “Handling Competition for 

a Public Service Corporation.” C. E. 

Van Wormer, of R. H. Fyfe & Co., 

s = on “Meeting | Competition and 
loor Salesmanship.” 


The New Haven interests which 
chased the plant and business of 
vickett’s New Haven Leader are ‘ocala 
the paper under its new title, the 
Times-Leader. 
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HARPER’S 


Monthly Magazine 
Weekly and Bazar 


are known by discerning advertisers to 
have an unapproached quality of circula- 
tion. Many of the largest national ad- 
vertisers have been with us for decades. 


Schools and colleges, which weigh the 
cost and results of advertising with ex- 
ceeding care, invariably head their lists 
with Harper’s. 


If you have a product of quality that 
will appeal to Harper readers, we shall 
be glad to introduce you through any or 
all of our three publications. 


Rates, discount and other information 
on request to 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, New York 
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PRINTERS’ INK’S THREE-YEAR RECORD OF 
JANUARY ADVERTISING. 


GENERAL MAGAZINES. 


1910. 1909. 
Cosmopolitan 28,532 24,513 
Everybody’s 24,976 22,792 
Review of Reviews. ........ccesceeees ; 21,987 
McClure’s 20,216 
World’s Work 20,826 
Scribner’s ; 14,781 
American 


Hampton’s 
Harper’s Monthly 
Pacific Monthly 
Success 

Ainslee’s 

Red Book 
Pearson’s 

Theatre 
Lippincott’s 
Current Literature 
Argosy 


j 15,651 
American Boy 14,695 
Putnam’s 5,18 18,888 
St. 10,360 


CLASS ADVERTISING. 


31,472 30,576 90,272 
Country Life in America 5 20,521 17,829 68,138 
Outin 10,976 9,730 32,858 

11,928 6,778 28,982 
Suburban Life 8,678 7,994 26,563 
Technical World 7 10,408 26,182 
Field and Stream 7,014 25,819 
Garden Magazine 7 6,986 22,747 
House Beautiful 6,314 17,757 
House and Garden 7,014 17,508 
American Homes and Garders......... F 16,752 


Ladies’ Home Journal 

Good Housekeeping Magazine 

Woman’s Home Companion 

Pictorial Review 

Delineator 

McCall’s 

Ladies’ 

Harper’s Bazar 

Designer 

New Idea J 
Housekeeper 21,746 


WEEKLIES (December). 


Saturday Evening Post 59,010 29,616 141,396 
Vogue 42,200 J 80,488 112,634 
Collier’s 36,648 28,308 104,198 
ey Digest 41,119 80,482 99,531 


37,986 35,364 25,316 98,666 
819,075 743,721 610,773 2,173,569 


Outloo 
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oS 
Advertising progress goes hand in hand 
with a progressive organization. Every 

Tin advertiser admires progress and a pro- 

veary gressive organization attracts advertisers. 

Herr That the organization publishing 

4,999 

9,024 

1,63 

i (OSMOPOLITAN 

7,488 

5,788 is a progressive one is shown by the comparative figures on 

‘oS the opposite page. 

8,454 While Printers’ Ink is fearless, unusually honest and ad- 

eo mirably correct, it fails to include in its summary (since 

104 carrying more actual lines of advertising than any other 

yt: magazine) the remarkable publication 

1636 

832 

1320 

248 

111 

626 

651 

695 

888 

360 
MoToR is the foremost and handsomest publication of its 
kind, carrying both General and Class advertising. The 

1G. January number of this year, gained in advertising 41 per 
cent over the corresponding period a year ago, or an 

te equivalent of 28,056 lines net gain in paid advertising. 

2 January MoToR 

ro 1909 68,208 lines 






1910 96,264 lines 
MoToR’s advertising gain—a little over 125 magazine pages 
—is almost as much as the entire number of pages carried 
by the leading January magazines. (See table opposite.) 

















10 

4 

3 

3 

; the baby of this publishing organization, has even a higher 
5 percentage of gain. Since June, the first issue under the 
5 present management, MoToR BoatinG has more than 
: doubled its advertising patronage. This steady gain each 
6 month shows evidence of equaling the records made by 







its two other publications. 


The phenomenal success of this trio of publica- 
tions is due to an organization which is unparalleled 
by any other publishing house in this country. 


Cosmopolitan—MoToR—MoTOoR BoatinG 
George von Utassy, — 


} 2 Duane St., N 
| 
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tisers in any line of business, 


distribution and salesmanship 








The Prize Idea Contes 


PRINTERS’ INK offers $100 in prizes for the best and most helpful suggestions for adver. 

Ideas may relate to newspaper or magazine advertisements 

booklets, car-signs, posters, windows displays, etc. H 

Entrics will be judged on the basis of their practicability 
and probable value to advertisers and advertising agents. 


Or they may apply to any phase of 








BLANK FORMS FOR DEMONSTRA- 
TION CREWS. 


& Parx Square, 
Boston, Mass., Jan. 8, 1910. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

Here is an idea that looks good to 
me, and I have never seen it used, al- 
though it may have been. In place of 
having the demonstrator “‘bone” you 
to buy of the article she is demon- 
strating, why not furnish her with a 
blank form which she will invite you 
to sign. It would be an order to this 
particular dealer, in whose store the 
demonstrator is working, to deliver 
with your next order one package of 
cocoa, breakfast food or whatever the 
article happened to be. In case of a 
regular customer the article could be 
added to their next order and charged 
up. If the party did not |e to be 
a regular customer and still had signed 
an order, the goods could be taken 
round and offered and it might be the 
means of opening up further trade. 

As the case stands now I often pass 
by with averted eye the persistent 
young lady who invites me to stop and 
partake because I know full well that 
after she has handed me her “‘patter’ 
and caught her breath—she will hand 
me a package of the goods with an 
insistent invitation to buy. 

am inclined to think that more 
sales would be made by this plan than 
by the old one. Many people would be 
flattered by the suggestion that they 
had an account. And it goes without 
saying that in cases where the order 
was refused on delivery there should 
be “no hard feelings.” 
A. W. Ripeovut. 


’ 


INTERESTING CAPITAL IN AD- 
VERTISING. 


Cooperstown, N. Y., Dec. 20, 1909. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 
Perhaps it’s a suggestion to 
lily, 
agencies themselves extend their own 


aint the 
but why don’t the advertising 


campaigns? Do the agencies realize 
that in the thousands of the small vil- 
lages of the country there are hosts of 
men who are lying awake nights trying 
to think up ways of weras their 
money profitably In any village of 
from 1,000 to 8,000 population, it will 
be found that there are more men than 
would be suspected by a metropolitan 
who have a comfortable sum in the 
bank, but who after a year or two or 
three of idleness find that emancipation 
from business cares isn’t what the 
thought it would be, and who accord- 
ingly are restless to be doing some- 
thing with the capital they have. 





Ly | don’t know what to do, and if 
they did, they wouldn’t know how to go 
at it to get that something to do with 
their money. Here is where the adver. 
tising agency would come in. Every 
advertising agency must know of little 
enterprises (or they could find such 
enterprises if it would profit them) 
that need money and that could be de. 
veloped by advertising once that money 
was gecured. Why not let the agen 
therefore, take out big space in 
weeklies of the small towns—space costs 
about $20 a page—fill that space with op 
portunities for development. ‘The 
must, of course, prove beyond suspi- 
cion its own integrity, but this could 
be easily done. he small townsman 
takes closer to heart the contents of 
his local paper, ads and all, than he 
does any other publication under the 
sun. The use of these papers would 
go far toward establishing confidence at 
the start. 

Some one may say, that just one man 
would not have money enough for any 
one of the businesses the agency has 
in mind. Then let the advertising 
agency get several investors together, 
get them to pool their funds, after 
thorough investigation, and assure 
them of the agency’s continual sup- 
ort. The agency would, of course, 
ring forward only those business op- 
portunities which could be carried on 
and developed by advertising. 

As a result the advertising agency 
would develop a lot of new accounts, 
well backed financially, several thousand 
men would set their money to we 
profitably, and the papers in the small 
towns would show what they could do 
if they were given the right chance 
and used understandingly. 

In conclusion, let me state that I am 
not a newspaper man, but am absolute 
ly unbiased and disinterested. 

Atrrep H, Barnuart. 


’ 


A CATCH PHRASE FOR PIANO 
PLAYERS. 


Tue McCaskey Recister ComPany. 
Atiiance, O., Dec. 27, 1909. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

Here’s an idea for your prize contest. 
Discussing the Victrola, one of our 
officers said, “It’s grand opera without 
the diamonds.” 

Perhaps the Aeolian Company, of 
whoever it is makes the Victrola or 
sells it, could use this line. 

A happy and prosperous New Yeat 
to the Bittle Schoolmaster. 

Mitton Bejacu, 
Assistant Advertising Manager. 
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COOPERATIVE PLAN TO MAIN- 
TAIN - PRICES. 


New York, Jan. 6, 1909. 
itor of PRINTERS’ Ink: : ’ 
Your recent articles on price mainte- 

have interested me very much 
from @ practical standpoint, and your 
Prize Idea Contest suggests to me that 
| might present a plan I have had in 
mind for some time to solve the trade 
problems of distribution which the man- 
nfacturer dealing with jobbers and 
hoping to prevent price cutting con- 
stantly faces. er : 

The jobbing service is a ey to 
many lines of business. But to have 
outside firms handle this jobbing work 
complicates the advertiser’s efforts to 
maintain price very pe 

Why, therefore, do not about ten of 
the leading advertisers—competitive or 
non-competitive—in the grocery or drug 
or dry goods, or all these lines—get to- 
gether and form a distributive concern 
to establish jobbing centers at Boston, 
New York, Chicago, Savannah, Kansas 
City, New Orleans, Denver and San 
Francisco? These jobbing centers 
could handle goods on _ consignment 
from the advertisers, and thus, in effect, 
deal direct with dealers, and hold their 
contracts for price maintenance. | 

If smaller jobbers at intervening 
points should sell objectionable parties, 
they could be cut off, and a dealer’s 
quantity discount offered in the balk 
jopber’s territory, to take care of deal- 
er’s customers until a satisfactory job- 
ber could be found. 

As this distributive concern would 
exist only to pay expenses and serve 
its backers’ interests, there could be 


no bickering and fighting as there is 
now. And I think the legal difficulty 
would be obviated by the fact that 
goods would be handled on the con- 
signment plan entirely. 

A. S. Swett. 


——+o-———_ 


CHICAGO NOTES. 


The Gundlach Advertising Company, 
of Chicago, is placing advertising on 
the Carborundum Grinder for Luther 
Bros. Company ,of Milwaukee. 


Bancroft’s Librany of Universal His- 
tory is now being advertised by direct 
sale through the magazines. The busi- 
ness is being, placed by the Gundlach 
Advertising Company, of Chicago. 


Alfred Decker & Cohn have engaged 
George Snyder as advertising man- 
ager, and large space wil Ibe used in 
the leading magazines this spring. A 
series of full-page ads in the Saturday 
Evening Post will be one of the feat- 
ures, 


_ The Allen Vacuum Cleaner Company 
is inaugurating a new plan of adver- 
tising along novel selling lines. The 
business is placed by the Gundlach 
Advertising Company, of Chicago. 


——_ +0 +- —__ 


The J. Walter Thompson Company 
has opened an office in St. Louis to 
take care of its accounts in this terri- 
tory. H. Thielecke, of the Chi- 
cago office, is in charge. 








Cause 


The NEW YORK TRIBUNE 
since its reduction in price 
(October 21), is the best adver- 
tising value in New York City 


Effect 


The NEW YORK TRIBUNE 
in December carried 62,639 
lines more advertising than 
it did in December, 1908 
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Department by advertisers or printers. 
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Printed Things 


Booklets, catalogs and business literature of all kinds may be forwarded for review in this 
Address “* REVIEW EDITOR,” Printers’ 
Ink, 12 West 31st Street, New York. 











An interesting piece of lithographic 
work of real artistic merit has just been 
‘printed by the American Lithographic 
Company, New York, for the F. 
Goodrich Company. It is a painting by 
Albert Lynch, entitled ‘Marie,’ and 
drawn on stone. 

The soft tint and warmth of color 
achieved by this piece of work is a 
Steet fine example of the best 
ithographic art. 

The advertiser will use these repro- 
ductions for store hangers, etc., and 


also for mailing purposes. It is one of 
the few lithographic pieces of work well 
worth preserving. 

* * * 


Makers of steel and other metal prod- 
ucts have been quick to see and demon- 
strate how good booklets and other busi- 
ness-creating literature should be made. 
In point is one describing the plant and 
output of the United Engineering & 
Foundry Company. It is printed by 
the Corday & Gross Company, of Cleve- 
land. While the subject does not per- 
mit of a play of fancy that would 
allow the use of color work, the text 
and the clear half-tone illustrations tell 
a story interesting to the layman as 
well as to the manufacturer. 

In several full pages are printed 
pictures of the shops, outside and in- 
side—of the storage building, the 
moulding floor, the machine shop and 
the reli shop. The reading matter, 
describing each kind of steel casting 
made, helps the picture tell a “world’s 
work” story. n telling in. general 
“how it is done,” a sentence and a 


small picture, here and there, 
an idea of the particular merits of this 
one plant. 

_ * * 


_A booklet describing the Lincoln Na- 
tional Bank of New York acts upon the 
eye just as the shriek of the elevated 
wheels rounding a curve affects the ear, 
This result is accomplished by the wash 
drawings wien | through the book— 
atrocious examples of how not to illus. 
trate. The bad drawing and the stilted 
effects secured are worthy of the days 
of early wood engraving. The South 
Pub. Press did the best they could after 
the designer of the booklet had passed 
on his efforts. 
* * * 


“Toiling and Tilling the Soil” is an 
ingenious booklet about the “Rumely 
Oil Pull Tractor,” a truck designed for 
use upon the farms. The features are 
two full-page colored plates, one a re- 
production of Millet’s “The, Spaders” 
and the other a picture of the modern 
way of turning the soil with the trac 
tion engine. The explanation of the 
merits of the Oil Pull Tractor are thus 
set in a big imaginative atmosphere that 
will immeasurably enlarge the reading 
public of the booklet, 

* * 





A good strong booklet is that sent 
out by the Ferro Machine & Foundry 
Company, of Cleveland. The pages be- 
tween the covers convey enough infor- 
mation about marine engines to satisfy 
even an enthusiast. The pages are large 
and illustrations of gears and cranks 
and like mechanical things are scattered 
thickly through the text. It’s a sensible 
booklet of the informative sort, printed 
clearly but not ornately by the Caxton 
Company. 


* * * 


A booklet which has a “fitness” like 
that of the glove it advertises is being 
sent out by the George Batten Agency. 
It devotes its thirty-wo pages to show- 
ing how the Ireland Guaranteed Glove 
can be honestly and safely guaranteed. 
Its explanation is half reading ard 
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jalf pictures. A readable description 
makes plain the processes of manufac- 
ture. The booklet has a tone of there 
heing nothing to conceal, and of there 

everything to gain by a complete 
von Opposite each page of read- 
ing is @ full page half-tone showing 
diferent styles of Ireland’s Gloves. 
These pictures look as leathery and as 
fexible as the real article. The lay- 
out of type and picture teases the eye 
through to the end of a convincing il- 
justrated argument. 


mailing card of the de luxe 
order shows the Lozier car, printed in 
four colors and skilfully embossed by 
Gatchel & Manning, Philadelphia. It is 
being sent to a variety of manufacturers 
with this query in the corner: “Why 
don’t you issue one of these cards?” 
Gatchel & Manning are sending out, 
embossed in like manner and printed in 
steel gray, pictures of the “Fortune” 
stove range. Evidently these cards are 
by-products of regular orders filled, and 


A bi 














an 


Whenever you see 


Arrow 
Think of 


) 






not a bad idea either. 








Cj 









Whenever, wherever, however you see an arrow, let it point 
the way to a soda fountain, and a glass of the beverage that 
is so delicious and so popular that it and even its advertising 
are constant inspiration for imitators. 

Are you tired? ”""» Coca Cola relieves fatigue. 
Are youthirsty? m=-=—Coca-Cola is thirst-quenching. 


Do you crave something just to tickle your 
palate--not too sweet, but alive with vim 
and go? Coca-Cola is delicious. 


Sc Everywhere 
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ew York Herald 
Syndicate 


Special Cable and Telegraph 
Service 


Furnished the CABLE 
“BEAT” on the BATTLE 
OF RAMA, and the photo 
and matrix services sent 
out the first photos of the 
actual fighting in the bat- 
tle. 


Full-page Sunday feature 
matrices furnished. 


Daily features: News Mat- 
rices, Comic Matrices, 
Women’s Features and 
Photographs. 

For particulars of any serv- 

ice apply to 

New York Herald Syndicate 
Herald Square, New York City 


Canadian Branch: 
Desbarats Building, Montreal, 
Canada. 














to Actors, Actresses or 
performers, and you 
WANT TO SELL IT 


advertise in the oldest and 
best Theatrical Paper in Amer- 
ica, The 


NEW YORK CLIPPER 


It wont cost much to 


TRY IT ONCE 


After that you will always use 
it. FRANK QUEEN PUB. CO., Ltd., 
A. J. Bortz, Mgr. NEw YORE 


you have any article that 
is useful or necessary 





SURPRISED AT NUMBER OF 
THEIR MEN READING “ Pp, [» 


THE OXYGENERATOR Co, 
Burrato, N. Y., Jan. 6, 1910 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: . 
Letters have been received by us from 
many sources telling us that they have 
seen the writer’s letter in your edition 
of December 29th. , 

e were certainly immense} > 
prised as we had no idea that ef 
of our representatives read Printers 
Inx. We are mighty glad they do, 
however. We never Tose an opportu. 
nity to encourage those who don't to 


beg 
f ALL of our representatives would 
read Printers’ Ink, it would mean a 
great deal of accumulated energy for us. 
Here’s hoping those who don’t read 
it will soon begin. 
Crarence E. Epsoy, 
Assistant General Manager. 
—_ -—~+ 0+ 


ANOTHER BIG PUBLISHING 
BUILDING. 


The Merchants’ Trade Journal is 
«cng f the erection of a $300,000 pub- 
fishing ouse at Des Moines, Iowa, to 
house itself and Farm Sense. It will 
be modelled along very original lines. 


+0 eS 


The Boston Traveler is now con- 
trolled by E. H, Baker, of the Cleve- 
land Plain Dealer; John H. Fahey, 
Frank §S. Baker, and associates. Mr. 
cay will continue as editor, and 
Frank S. Baker, for the past 
nen business manager of the 
and Plain Dealer, will 
manager of the Traveler. E. H. 
will dictate the editorial polic 
paper and maintain the standards he 
is noted for, 


Gilbert H. Scribner, owner of. the 
Yonkers Statesman, and former secre- 
tary of state for New York, died Janu- 
ary 6th. He was prominent in many 
enterprises, being one of the founders 
of the Union ague in New York 
City, and one of the organizers of the 
North American Life Insurance Com- 
any. He was president of the New 
ork Skin and Cancer Hospital, and 
was the author of a book on ‘Where 
Does Life Begin?” He consolidated 
the Clarion and the Examiner in 1863 
to form the Statesman. He was 78 
years old. 


The Manitoba Free Press has issued 
another of its yearly souvenir books of 
unique interests. This year it is @ 
booklet called “A Beaver’s Tooth,” be- 
ing .a very complete description and 
history of the beaver. Accompanying 
each booklet is a real beaver’s tooth, 
made for a watch charm. F 

The Free Press has marked Christ- 
mas for the last nine years with un- 
usual forms of souvenirs, the first be- 
ing a miniature sack of hard Manitoba 
wheat. Others have been a gopher's 
tail, a Canadian wild goose quill pen, 
a “pipe of peace,” a package of caviaf, 
etc. 
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COMMERCIAL ART 


Advertisements offered for criticism in this department may be 
addressed direct to Mr. Ethridge at 41 Union Square, New York | 





By GEORGE ETHRIDGE 








The main object of illustrating 
an advertisement should be to 
help out the text and to illuminate 
the printed argument. If it fails 
to do this, it is a poor illustra- 
tion, no matter how artistic or at- 
tractive it may be of itself. Some 
illustrations defeat their object 


and create only confusion, as in 
the case of the Pemberton Auto- 
matic Injector (No. 1). What 
two devils and a cauldron of boil- 
ing water have to do with an 
Automatic Injector is not read- 
ily apparent. It may be said that 
the illustration proves its value by 
attracting attention in this in- 
stance, but attracting adverse crit- 
icism is not at all the purpose of 
sensible advertising. There might 
be some justification for using this 


illustration on a catalogue cover, 
-but in the pages of a trade paper 


it is clearly an instance of mis- 


placed cleverness. 


Illustration No. 2 would be 
much more sensible and illuminat- 


ing on the subject of hot water 
injectors. 
* * «& 

The B. & B. Manufacturing 
Company have hit upon a very 
clever device indeed. So excep- 
tionally practical is it, in fact, that 
it is difficult to understand why 


NDLING 
HOT WATER 


the advertising of the device 
should not be as convincing as the 
invention. 

In a nutshell, when rain or 
sleet or snow dim the wind shield 
of an automobile, all you have to 





SUPERIOR WIND SHIELD CLEANER | 


tn case you wore Aetpoeurs RON and SAFAEY copont” SLEET, which way 
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do is to pull down a lever and— 
presto—you have a circular space 
neatly cleaned. 

Three illustrations are used to 
bring out this idea, and they fall 
far short of competing successful- 
ly with the device itself, 

The illustrations are small, far 
from clear, distorted, as in the 
central figure, and complicated by 
unnecessary shading. 

One strong vital illustration of 
larger size, showing the instru- 
ment in actual use in a storm 
would tend to lend confidence and 
to bring out the idea—three re- 
quire more study than the aver- 
age person may be willing to give. 

e.* * 

Rubberset Shaving Brushes have 
been advertised so extensively that 
both the brush and its name are 
well fixed in the public mind, but 
this late magazine page would 
seem to suggest that some of the 
“ad-inspiration” had taken flight. 

It is claimed that the bristles in 
a Rubberset Brush will not pull 


Bristles Put In To Stay Forever’ 
Try as you may—pull as you will, boil a if you wish 
wer dislodge a single bristle 


Sold by Druggists, Hardware and General Stores 
Wf por at your dealer « send for fully ated cata! 


out. To those who have suffered 
from the other kind, this claim is 
a happy innovation; credulity, 
however, is drawn to high tension 
when twenty husky bridge-build- 
ers are shown, tugging at the busi- 
ness end of a Rubberset, all to no 
avail. 


A previous advertisement, jn 
which a husky bull dog, hanging 
by his teeth, is shown suspended 
in the air by the bristles of the 
Rubberset, made sufficient impres- 
sion on the writer to induce the 
purchase of a Rubberset Brush, 

Common-sense and practical jl- 
lustrations are almost certain to 
convince, but anything which say- 
ors of the impossible should be 
avoided. 

* * 

We are not so sure that “Ore- 

gon is the place for us” as we 


Giving complete and accurate information, 
uch as you are seeking about OREGON. 
Write today to 


might be. There is nothing in this 
advertisement, occupying a full 
magazine page, to make us pull up 
stakes and hike for a new terrfi- 
tory. 

As an eye-catcher, the big black 
oval accomplishes its purpose; 
there interest stops. When people 
are expected to break with old 
ties and begin life over again 
somewhere else, the subject of 
health, sunshine, fruits and flow- 
ers are of lively interest. 

With so little type story this 
design could have had simple yet 
attractive embellishments—ingredi- 
ents that might make friends for 
Oregon even should the sixty-four 
page booklet never be sent for. 

A liberal percentage of people 
are from Missouri and will have 
to be shown, when it comes to 
Oregon. 

+o+ 

The Saturday Evening Post announces 
a change of closing date, putting the 
date forward two business days. This 
goes into effect February 5th, and as 
an example copy for February 5th will 
be due in Philadelphia not later than 
January 14th. 


The first issue of the Ohio Journal of 
Commerce has appeared at Columbus, O. 


The Port Huron, Mich., Times and 
the Daily Herald have combined their 
interests, the Times taking the morning 
and the Herald the evening field, 
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Classified Advertisements 
















“ Classified advertisements in ‘Printers’ Ink” cost twenty cents an agate 
line for each insertion, $10.40 a line per year. 
pée-deducted if payment accompanies copy and order for insertion and ten 

r cent on yearly contract paid wholly in advance. 
time insertion accepted -for less than one dollar. 


Five per cent discount may 


No order for one 

















ADVERTISING AGENCIES 








ARLOW ADVERTISING AGENCY, 
D Omaha, Neb. Newspapers and Magazines. 





LBERT FRANK & CO., 25 Broad St., N.Y. 
A’Generai Advertising Agents. Established 
1872. Chicago, Boston, Philadelphia. Advertis- 
ing of all kinds placed in every part of the world. 





REPRESENTATIVES 
WANTED 


in Chicago, St. Louis, Phil- 
in Chicago, Da. 


“Cleveland forthe 


Beers Advertising Agency 
Havana, Cuba 
















BILLPOSTING 


RED PEEL, official representative, THE 

ASSOCIATED BILLPOSTERS OF UNITED 
STATES and CANADA, Times Building, New 
York City. Send for estimates. 

















DRAWINGS 





D®RAWINGS—Of up-to-date women and other 
people for reproduction in black and white or 
colors, made to meet the needs of advertisers. 
Signed, original, artistic conceptions by an 
illustrator of reputation. . Correspondence in- 
vited. “ FELLOWCRAFT,” care Printers’ Ink. 








ENGRAVING 





KITAB ENGRAVING CO. (Inc.), 401 Latay- 
ette St., New York, makers of half-tone, 
color, line plates. Prompt and careful service. 
Illustrating. TELEPHONE: 1664 SPRING, 








ADVERTISING MEDIA 





E Ladies’ Home Fournal reaches 1,300,000 
homes that believe in it and its advertisements 








Te Third District Review, weekly, only 
Republican paper in Bowling Green and 
Warren County, Kentucky. Population, 30,000. 





Chicago-New York-Pittsburg, for 
THE BLACK 20 years the coal trades’ leading 


DIAMOND journal. 


Write for rates. 








T= producer of results in the Middle West, 
where farmers have big money, is Farm Life 
ofChicago. Address DEPARTMENT P. I. for 
sample copy and rates. 








THe circulation ot the New York World, 
morning edition, exceeds that of any other 
morning newspaper in America by more than 
150,000 copies per day. 











AD WRITERS 
W. F. SCHILLING 


Advertising Copy Xiiaay N.Y. 








Ads. to fit your case. 
Wm. D. Kempton, 100 W. 76th St., New York. 


TRADE MARK IT. CATCH PHRASE IT. 
ADVERTISE IT. FP. KENAPTON THOMPSON 
ne SERVICE, 215 Herkimer St., 
ya, ° . 

















FOR SALE 





Fok SALE at your own figures, nearly new 
Chalk Plate Engraving Outfit, complete, with 
quantity of unused plates. BOX 63, South 


Butler, N. Y. 


OR SALE—ELLIOTT ADDRESSING 

MACHINE AND STENCIL CUTTER, 
A-1 condition; three 5,000 Stencil Cabinets, 
Frames, Tools. A. W. HARRIS OIL CO., 326 
South Water Street, Providence, R. I. 











HELP WANTED 





F-XPERIENCED special edition men wanted; 
yearly work, liberal commission, exclusive 
territory, splendid credentials, neat dummies, 
local endorsements obtained. Bond required. 
BENEDICTINE PRESS, Portland, Ore. 





WE PLACED in December '09 our clients in 
positions as follows: Business managers at 
$100, $40 and $25 per week; secretary, $58; ad- 
vertising, $35 and $20; circulation, $35 and $30; 
bookkeeper, $15; editorial. $75, $55, $40, $35, and 
three at $25; reporters, $35, $20, three at $18, 
two at $15; engravers, $15 and $18; printers, $22, 
$18, $16 and $15. 


WE NEED more candidates and better candi- 
dates, available at market rates, for positions 
now open and for new opportunities constantly 
being received. 


WE OFFER beginning January Ist free regis- 
tration. Established 1898. No branch offices. 
PERNALD'’S NEWSPAPER MEN’S EX- 
CHANGE, Springheld, Mass. 
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RECOGNIZED AGENCY wishes to open 
branch officc in New York, also Middle West, 
wants successful solicitor who can command one 
or more large advertising appropriations and 
manage office. Address“ADVERTISING 
AGENCY,” care of Printers Ink. 





DVERTISING MAN—A large mechanical 

and engineering company wants a first-class 
advertising man with some experience as a sales 
promoter. Must be strong copy writer for trade 
papers. Address, stating salary wanted and ex- 
perience, ‘A, S. C., care Printers’ Ink. 





ANTED—TECHNICAL WRITER to pre- 

pare publications for a large manufacturer 
of electrical apparatus. Work will cover all 
kinds of detail equipment for central stations. 
Also a writer to prepare articles for trade jour- 
nals. Should have commercial experience and 
technical training in addition to ability as 
writers. Good salaries to the right men. 
** BOX 777,” care Printers’ Ink, 








LISts 





TEACHERS NAMES—O., N. Y., Va., W.Va, 
S. C.,Tenn.,etc. In all states Supts., Prins., 
Special Teachers. Record Educational Co., 


Madisonville, O. 








PATENTS 
p= PATENTS that PROTECT 


Our 8 books for inventors mailed on receipt 
of 6 cts. stamps. R. 8. & A. B. LACEY, 
Washington, D.C. Established 1869. 














PRESS OLIPPINGS 


ANHATTAN Press Clippj Bureay 

Arthur Cassot, Prop., oupples’ tae best 
service of clippings from all Papers, on 
trade and industry. Write for terms 9% F; 

Ave., New York City. 


ROMETKE'S PRESS CLIPPING BUREAU 
110-112 West 26th Street, New York Cire’ 
sends newspaper clippings on any subj’ 
which you may be interested. Most reliabie 
Bureau. Write for circular and terms. 














PRINTING 


, ————_. 
OU share with us the economy of our loc, 
tion. Our facilities insure perfect work 

Prompt estimates on letter-heads, factory forms 

and booklets in large quantities. THE BOUL. 

TON PRESS, drawer 98, Cuba, N. Y, 








GENERAL PRINTING, CATALOGUE and 
fe 


ag igh a oc — Unusual facilitig 
or large orders—monotype and Linotype 
pwns, Hate hand poe em room > 
color rotary, cylinder, perfecting, and 
embossing presses, etc. Original ideas, good 
work hip, Y¥, promp 
portunity to estimate solicited. 
WINTHROP PRESS, 419 Lafayette St., N.Y, 








§ THE:HEINTZEMANN PRESS f 
eee ee ee 
185 FRANKLIN STREET 
BO STONSAMAS s 


ey 











POSITIONS WANTED 





N ENERGETIC, Live Advertising Man, 

desires position as Advertising Manager or 
Solicitor, age 30. Married, and with present 
position four years. Prefer Western location. 
Address “ O. F. C.,” care Printers’ Ink 


We 
A Man newspaper 
service. A 


syndicate man 
preferred. State 
experience and 
salary expected. 
The man who 
makes good stays. 
“ BOX 95,” care 
Printers’ Ink. 





who can 
handle 
short and 
serial sto- 
ries for 








1 you print Facsimile Letters you should 
have on file our specimen sheet of Eight 
Popular Typewriter Faces. We also cast sev. 
eral practical Job Series, on regular foundry 
machines, at astonishingly low prices. The Wyn 
oop Type Foundry, 8 Warren St., New York 














The Man Look- 
ing for the Position 


The Manufac- 
turer er an 
Advertising Man 


Can get together through 
Printers’ Inx. A dozen 
prominent advertisers 
want high-priced advertis- 
ing managers now—read 
their ads in Printers’ INK. 
Every live advertising 
man who wants another 
position makes his wants 
known through PrinTERs’ 
INK, 
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A Roll of Honor 








having the recuisite qualification. 


enter this list. 


Lf 





Advertisements under this caption are accepted from publishers who 
have sent Printers’ Inx a detailed statement showing the total number of 
perfect copies printed for every issue for one year. 
on file and will be shown to any advertiser. 
is generally regarded as a list of publications which believes the advertiser 
is entitled to know what he is paying for. 

No amount of money can buy a place in this list for a publication not 


Complete information will be sent to any publication which desires to 


Printers’ Inx’s Guarantee Star means that the publishers’ 
statement of circulation in the following pages, used in connec- 
tion with the Star, is guaranteed to be absolutely correct by 
Printers’ Ink Publishing Company, who will pay $100 to the first person 
who successfully controverts its accuracy. 


These statements are 
Painters’ Inx’s Roll of Honor 

















ALABAMA 


Birmingham, Ledger, dy. 
19,270. Best advertising medium in Alabama. 


Montgomery, Fournal, dy. Aver. 1908, 9,733, 


The afternoon home newspaper of its city. 


ARIZONA 


Phoenix, Republican. Daily aver. 1908, 6. 
Leonard & Lewis, N. Y. Reps., Tribune wide. 


COLORADO 
Denver, Post, has a paid cir. greater than that 
of any two other daily newspapers oF a Den- 

veror Colorado. Average cir., 1908, 58. 
8 This absolute correctness of the erm cir- 
culation rating accorded the Den- 
“ever Post is guaranteed by the 
=, Printers’ Ink Publishing Com- 
pany, who will pay one hundred 
dollars to the first person who 
successfully controverts its 

accuracy. 


CONNECTICUT 


Bridgeport, Morning Telegram, daily 
average for Dec., 1909, sworn, 13,187. 
You can cover Bridgeport by using 


Telegramonly. Rate 1c. per line flat, 


Meriden, Yournal, evening. somal k. Seen 
for 1908, 7,726; average for 1909, 7, 


Meriden, Morning Record and Republican. 


_ Daily. aver. 1906, 7,672; 1907, 1,769; 1908, 7,729. 


New Haven, Evening Register, daily. Annual 
Sworn average for 1908, 15,864; Sunday, 12,567. 
1909, 17,109 copies daily (sworn) 





New Haven, Union. Average 1908, 16,326; 
BE. Katz, Special Agent, N. Y. : 





Average for 1908, 














New London, Day, ev'g. Aver. 1906, 6,104; 
average for 1907, 6,647; for 1908, 6,739. 


Norwalk, Evening Hour. Average circulation 
exceeds 3,460. Sworn statement furnished. 


Waterbury, Repudlican. 
Daily, 6,651; Sunday, 7,031. 


Average for 1909, 





Waterbury, Herald, average circulation for 
one year from October 1, 1908 to October 1, 
1909, 12,287. Largest circulation in the State. 









DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Washington, Evening Star, daily and Sunday. 
Daily average for 1908, 36,762 (@ ©). 


FLORIDA 


Jacksonville, Metropolis. Dy. av. 1st 6 mos., 
1909, 123,907. E. Katz, Special Agent, N. Y. 


Jacksonville, 7imes-Union. Average 6 mos. 
ending June, 1909, daily 17,506; eg 471. 
Benjamin Kentnor Co., N. ¥. Chi. Sp. A 


ILLINOIS 


widere, Daily Republican —— - Roll 
of Honor distinction. Need more be 


Champaign, News. Guaranteed larger ‘circu- 
lation than all other papers published in the 
twin cities (Champaign and Urbana) combined 





Chicago, Breeder's Gazette, a weekly farm 
newspaper. $1 75. Average sworn circulation 
year 1909, 78,496 and quality. Rate, 35 
cents, flat. 





Chicago, Dental Review, monthly. 
average for 1908, 4,097; for 1909, 4,325. 


Actual 
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Chicago Examiner, average 
1908, Sunday 602,377, Daily 
165,407, net paid. The Daily 
Examiner guarantees advertis- 
ers a larger city circulation, 
including carrier home deliv- 
ery, than all the other Chicago 
morning newspapers COM- 

VED. 


The Sunday Examiner 
SELLS more newspapers 
every Sunday than all the 
other Chicago Sunday news- 
papers PRINT. 


G2 The absolute correctness 


of the latest circulation rat- ) 
ing accorded the Chicago 
Examiner is guaranteed by 
the Printers’ Ink Publishing 
Company, who will pay one 
hundred dollars to the first 
person who will successfully 


controvert its accuracy. 


WWW 


Chicago, Record-Herald. Average 1908, daily 
net paid exceeding, 141,000; Sunday net paid 
exceeding, 197,000. It is not disputed that 
the Chicago Record-Herald has the largest 
net paid circulation of any two-cent newspaper 
in the world, morning or evening. 

@@ The absolute correctness of the latest cir- 
culation rating accorded the 
Record-Herald is guaranteed by 

CUA the Printers’ Ink Publishing 
YAN R Company who will pay one hun- 
TEED dred dollars to the first person 
who will successfully controvert 

its accuracy. 

Joliet, Herald, evening and Sunday morning. 
Average for 1908, 6,808. 

Peoria, Evening Star. Circulation for 1908, 
20,911 patent 

Sterling, Evening Gazette, average circulation 
for 1908, 4,409, 1909, 5,122. 


INDIANA 

Evansville, fournal-News. Average, 18,183. 
Sundays over 18,000. E. Katz,S.A., N. Y. 

Notre Dame, 7he Ave Maria, Catholic weekly 
Actual net average, 26,112. 

Princeton, Clarion-News, daily and weekly. 
Daily average, 1,677; weekly, 2,641. 

South Bend, Tribune. Sworn average Sept. 
1909, 10,271. Best in Northern Indiana. 

IOWA 

Burlington, Hawk-Eye, daily Average 1 
9,189. “All paid in advance,— e598, 

Davenport, Zimes. Daily aver. Dec., 17,637. 
Circulatior in City or total guaranteed greater 
than any other paper or no pay for space. 

Dubuque, 7imes-Fournai, morning and eve. 
Daily average, 1908, 12,664; Sunday, 14,731. 

Washington, Zva Journal. Only daily in 
county. 1,900 subscribers. All good people. 


EANSAS 

Hutchinson, News. Daily 1 4,670; 1 

4,836. E. Katz, Special Agent, NY" diets 
EENTUCKY 

Lexington, Herald. D. av.,1908, 7,194. Sunday, 
8,255. Week day, 7,006. Com. rates with Gazette. 

Lexington, Leader. Average for 1 i 
6,445, Sunday 6,878. E. Kare rm 

Louisville, The Times, evening daily, aver: 
for 1908 net paid 43,960," ere 


Se bt ot 





MAINE 

Augusta Comfort, monthly. W.H.G 
publisher. Actual average, 1,294,438, a. 

Augusta, Kennebec Yournal, daily ay 
1908, 8,826. Largest and best cir. in Cent. Me, 

Bangor, Commercial. Average for 1908, dai 
10,070; weekly, 28,727. 908, daly 

Phillips, Maine Woods and Maine Sportsman 
weekly. J.W. Brackett Co. Aver. for 1908, 1,911, 

Portland, Zvening Express. Average for igo8, 
daily 14,461. Sunday 7elegram, 10,001. 


MARYLAND 
Baltimore, American. Daily average for 1908, 
74,702; Sunday, 92,879. No return privilege, 


Baltimore, News, daily. 


News Publishing 
Company. 


Average 1909, 83,416. For Dec, 
1909, 84,739. 

, The absolute correctness of the 
atest circulation rating accorded 
CUAR the News is guaranteed by the 
TEED Printers’ Ink Publishing Com. 
pany who will pay one hun 
dred dollars to the first person 

who successfully controverts its accuracy. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Boston, Evening Transcript (©©). Boston's 
tea table paper. Largest amount of week day ad, 


Kw ww KK 


Boston, Globe. Average circulation 1908 and 


1909. 
Daily (2 cents a copy) 
1908, 176,297 ; 1909, 180,278; Gain, 3,981 


- Sunday 
1908, 319,790 ; 1909, 328,069 ; Gain, 3,279 
Advertising Totals 
1909, 7.335,279 lines; 1908, 6,869,700 lines 
Gain, 1909, 465,579 lines 

The following ngures of the four Boston news- 
papers having Daily and Sunday editions for 
the 12 months, ending December 31, 1909, tell 
their story: Boston Globe, 7,335,279 lines; 2d 
Paper, 4,830,920 Ilnes; 3d Paper, 4,103,120 lines; 
4th Paper, 3,966,825 lines. 

The above totals include all kinds of advertis- 
ing from the big department store tothe smallest 
“want"’ ad. They are not selected from any 
favorable month, but comprise the totals from 
January 1, 1909, to December 31, 1909. 


de ve ty oy oe ae 


BOSTON TRAVELER 


Established 1825. 

Average circulation for July, 1909, 99,582; 
August, 99,970; September, 102,389. 
The character and distribution of its circu- 
lation ensure results to advertisers. No 

questionable copy accepted. 














Human Life, The Magazine About People, 
Guarantees and provesover 200,000copiesm'thly 


Pall River, Globe. The clean home paper. Best 
paper. Largestcir. Actual daily av. 1908, 7,478, 


Lawrence, Telegram, evening, 1908 av. 8,940. 
Best paper and largest prvi mT, vaphg field. 


Lynn, Evening Item. Daily sworn av, year 
1907, 16,522; 1908, average, 16,896. Two cents 
Lynn's family paper. Circulation far exceeds 
any Lynn paper in quantity or quality. 
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Boston Post's 
GREATEST 


December 
AVERAGES, DEC., 1909 
The Sunday Post 

258,663 


Gain of 20,727 Copies 
Per Sunday over Dec., 1908 


The Daily Post 
289,006 


Gain of 35,830 Copies 
Per Day over Dec., 1908 





fialem, Evening News. Actual daily average 
for 1909, 18,574 

Worcester, Gazette, eve. Aver. first 5 months, 
1909, 16,878; Largest evening circulation. 
Worcester, L'Opinion Publique, daily (OO). 
The only Gold Mark French daily in the U. S. 


MICHIGAN 


Detroit, Michigan Farmer. Read by all 
Michigan farmers. Ask any advertiser. 80,000. 


Jackson, Patriot, Aver. Nov., 1909, daily 
10,675, Sunday 11,715. Greatest circulation. 


w, Courier-Herald, daily. Only Sunday 
paper; aver. for 1908, 14,8330. Exam. by A.A.A. 


faginaw, Evening News, daily. Average for 
1908, 19,886; Dec., 1909, 22,236. 


MINNESOTA 
Duluth, Evening Herald. 
93,098. Largest by thousands, 


Minneapolis. Farm, Stock and Home, semi- 
monthly. Actual. average for year ending 
Dec. 31, 1909, 101,250. 

The absolute accuracy of Farm, 
Stock & Home's circulating rating 
is guaranteed by the Printers’ Ink 
Publishing Company. Circulation 
is practically confined to the far- 
mers of Minnesota, the Dakotas, 
Western Wisconsin and Northern 
Iowa. Use it to reach this section 
most profitably. 


Minneapolis, Farmers’ Tribune, twice-a-week. 

W. J. Murphy, publisher. Aver. for 1908, 28,270. 

Minneapolis, Svenska Amerikanska Posten. 
Swan J. Turnblad, publisher, 1908, 63,341. 

CIROULATI’N Minneapolis, Tribune, W. J. 

Murphy, publisher. Established 

1867. Oldest Minneapolis daily. 

The Sunday 7ribune average per 

issue for the year ending Decem- 

ber, 1908, was 68,300. The daily 

by Am, News- 7ridune average per issue for 


Daily average 
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erage daily circulation evening 
only, 73,189. In 1909 average 
Sunday circulation, 174,396, 
Daily average circulation for 
Dec., 1909, evening only, 
76,397. Average Sunday circu- 
lation for Dec., 1909, 80,852. 
(Jan. 1, 1908, subscription rates 
were raised from $4.80 to $6.00 
per year cash in advance. The 
Journal's circulation is absolute- 
ly guaranteed by the Printers’ 


Ink Publishing Company. It 
goes into more homes than 
eo any other paper in its field. 


MISSISSIPPI 


Biloxi, Herald, evening. Average circulation 
for 1908, 1,095. Largest on Mississippi Coast. 


Minneapolis, Yournal, Daily 
ye: Sunday (@@). In 1909 av-] OO 


MISSOURI 
Joplin, Globe, daily. Average, 1908, 16,548. 
E. Katz, Special Agent, N. Y. 








8t. Joseph, New-Press. Circulation, 1908, 
38,320. Smith & Budd, Eastern Reps. 


8t. Louis, National Druggist(OO),Mo. Henry 
R. Strong, Editor and Publisher. Average for 
1909, 9,084. Eastern office, 508 Tribune Bldg. 


8t. Louis, National Farmer and Stock Grower, 
Mo. Actual average for 1908, 104,708, 


NEBRASKA 
Lincoln, Deutsch-Amerikan Farmer weekly. 
142,390 for year ending Dec. 31, 1908, 


Lincoln, Freie Press, weekly. Average year 
ending Dec. 31, 1908, 142,440. 


NEW JERSEY 
Camden, Daily Courter. Actual average for 
year ending December 31, 1908, 8,870. 
Jersey City, Yersey Journal. Average for 
1909, 24,196. Last three months 1909, 24,686. 
Newark, Evening News. Largest circulation 
of any newspaper in New Jersey. 


Trenton, Lvening Times. Yearly average, 
1906, 18,237; 1907, 20,270; 1908, 21,826. 





NEW YORK 
Albany, Evening Journal. Daily average for 
1908, 16,930. It’s the leading paper. 


Brooklyn, N. ¥. Printers’ Ink says 
The Standard Union now has the 
largest circulation in Brooklyn. Daily 
average for year 1908, 62,286. 

Buffalo, Courier, morn. Average, Sunday, 91,- 
447, daily, 51,604; Enguirer, evening, 34,570. 

Buffalo, Evening News. Daily average for 
1906, 94,473; 1907, 94,843; 1908, 94,033. 

Gloversville and Johnstown, N. ¥. The Morn- 
ing Heraid. Daily average for 1908, 6,182. 


MountVernon, Argus, eve. Daily av.cir. 11 mos. 
ending Nov. 30, 1909, 4,984. Only daily here. 





Paper Direc- the year ending December, 1908, 
tory. was 90,117. 


Newburgh, Daily News, evening. Av- 
erage circulation entire year, 1908, 
$a. Circulates throughout Hudson 

alley, Examin'd and certified byA.A.A. 
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NEW YORK CITY 


Army and Navy Yournal. Est. 1863. Weekly 
average, year ending Dec. 25, 1909, 10,684. 


Baker's Review, monthly. W. R. Gregory Co., 
publishers. Actual average for 1909, 7,666. 


ate weekly (Theatrical). Frank Queen 
Pub. Ltd. Average for 1909, 25,903 (@@). 


Leslie's Weekly, 225 Fifth Avenue, Leslie- 
Judge Co. 200,000 guaranteed. 


The Tea and Coffee Traae Fournal. Average 
circulation for 12 months to January 1, 1910, 
6,641; August, 1909 issue, 20,000. 


The World. Actual average, Morning, 346,- 
4%. Evening, 405,172. Sunday, 483,335. 


Poughkeepsie, Star, evening. Daily average 
for year ending Dec. 41, 1909, 6,013 


Rochester, Daily Abendpost. Largest German 
circulation in state outside of New York City. 


Schenectady, Gazette, daily. A. N. Liecty. 
Actual Average for 1908, 16,760. 


Schenectady, Star, Over 11,000 daily. 
Sheffield Special Agency, Tribune Bldg., N Y 


Syracuse, Lvening Herald, daily. Herald Co., 
pub. Aver. 1908, daily 34,067; Sunday, 40,961. 


Troy, Record. Average circulation 
1909, 21,320. Only paper in city which 
has permitted A. A. A. examination, and 
made public the report. 
Utica, National Electrical Contractor, mo. 
Average for 1909, 2,683. 


Utica, Press, daily. Otto A. Meyer, publishes 
Average for year ending Dec. 31, 1909, 16,117. 


OHIO 

Cleveland, Ohio Farmer. Leads all farm 
papers in paying advertisers. 100,000, 

Cleveland, Plain Dealer. Est. 1841. Act. daily 
and Sunday average 1908, 78,291, Dec., 1909, 
78,682 daily; Sunday, 107,175. 

Columbus, Midland Druggist and Pharmaceu- 
tical Review, 43rd annual volume. Best medium 
for reaching druggists of the Central States. 


a Journal. Actual average, 
21,217 

Springfield, Farm and Fireside, over \% cen- 
tury waned Nat. ea paper. '08, 463,716. 

¥ tor.. D’y ‘08, 15,000; 
Sy., 10,400, I ph ten & Maxwell, N. Y. &Chicago. 





OKLAHOMA 
Muskogee, 7imes-Democrat. Average 1 
6,659; for 1908, 6,669. E. Katz, Agent, N. 


Oklahoma City, The Oklahoman. 1908 aver., 
26,956; Dec., '09, 30,478. E. Katz, Agent, N.Y. 


OREGON 


Portland, The Oregonian, (O@) No- 
vember average circulation. Sundays, 
52,930; Daily, 41,828. For over fe 
years the great newspaper of t 
Pacific Northwest Mo ore circulation in Portland 
and Oregon than any other newspaper. Also 
more foreign, more local, and more classified 
advertising. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Chester, 7imes, ev’g d'y. Average 1908, 7,888. 
N.Y. eo dy 225 5th Ave. F, R. Northrop, Mgr. 


Erie, Times, — 
18,487; Dec.,'09, 21,6 Gee. han 
anteed pd. cir. t ns ailecher ae 


combined. E. Katz, Special Agu ny. 


Masvisbere, Tolar Telegraph. Sworn aver 

age Dec., 1909, 16,618. Largest pai 

circulation in Harrisbur, or no ae 
Shannon, N. Y.; ; Allen & Ward, 


Johnstown, Tribune. Average iy, 
Oct., 1909, 12,710. Only evening 


paper in Johnstown. 





In 
Philadelphia 
It’s 

The Bulletin 


Net Daily Average for 
YEAR, 1909; 


249,811 


COPIES A DAY 


A copy for nearly ev 
Philadelphia home. * 

“THE BULLETIN” circula 
tion figures are net: all dam. 
aged, unsold, free and returned 
copies have been omitted. 


WILLIAM L. McLEAN, Puab. 
Chicago Office, 
J. E. Verree, Heyworth Bldg. 


New York Office, 
Dan A. Carroll, Tribune Bldg, 














Philadelphia, 7he Camera, is the only best 
photographic — It brings resuls, 
Average or 1908, 6,826 


Philadelphia, Confectioners’ pare mo, 
Average 1908, 5,617: 1909, 6,622 (OO) 


©000000 000000 
Only ome agricultural paper in the Unite 

States—the FAR ve hg ag of Philadelphia 
—has been awarded all four of PRINTERS 
INK’S distinguishing marks—Roll of Hover, 
a Star, Sugar Bowl and Gold Mark 

). Uhe FARM JOURNAL is in the Roll 

onor because it tells the truth about itscir 
culation { has the Star because it guarantees its 
circulation; received the Sugar Bowl 
PRINTERS’ INK’S investigation proved itt 
be the dest pas tok per; was awarded the 
Gold Marks because advertisers value it mor 
for quality than quantity. 


@eaeeenoeooed 


Philadelphia. The Press ( 
oe ed s Great HomeNews 
pepe Besides the Guarante 

tar, it has the Gold Marks andis 
onthe Roll of Honor—the thre 
most desirable distinctions fo 
any newspaper. 

circulation of the daily 
90,071; the Sunday Press, 160,466 











> United 
adelphia 
NTERS’ 
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the Roll 
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ntees its 
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Washington, Reporter and Observer, eve. and 
morn. dy. av., '08, it 134, They cover the field. 


West Chester. Local News, 
daily, W. H. Hodgson. Aver. tor 
1908, 16,844. In its 35th year. 
Independent. Has Chester Co., 
and vicinity for its field. Devoted 
to home news, hence is a home 
paper. Chester County is second 

in the State in agricultural wealth. 


York, Dispatch and Daily. Average tor 1908. 
18,471. 


RHODE ISLAND 
Puwtucket, Evening Times, Average circula- 
tion, 1908, 18,185 —sworn. 


Providence, Daily Yournal. Average 
for 1909, 21,858 (O@). Sunday, 256,726 
(0). Lvening Bulletin, 46,991 aver- 
age 1909 


Westerly, Daly Sun, George H. Utter, pub- 
Circulates in Conn. and R.I. Aver. 6 mos., 6,066. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
Charleston, Avening Post. Actual daily aver- 
age 1908, 4,888. 
Columbia, State. Actual aver- 
age for first six months, 1909, 
daily (©@) 14,490, Sunday (OO) 
14,961. 


Spartanburg, —_, Actual daily average 
circulation for 1908, 2, 


SOUTH DAKOTA 
Sioux Falls, Sonth Dakota Farmer. Best 
Mail Order Medium. The only weekly farm 
paper in the state. 


TENNESSEE 
Memphis, Commercial Appeal, daily, and Sun- 
day, average first 6 mos., 1909: Daily, 48,980; 
Sunday, 70,015. Smith & Budd, Representa- 
tives, ie York and Chicago. 


Nashville, Banner, daily. Average for year 
1906, $1,455; for 1907, 36,206; for 1908, 36,654. 


TEXAS 
El Paso, Herald, March aver. 10,002. Only 
El Paso paper examined by A. A. A. 


VERMONT 


Barre, 7imes, daily. F. E. vy wy Average 
for 1908, 4,775. Examined by A. A 


Burlington, Free Press. Daily average for 
, 8,603. Largest city aad State circulation. 
xamined by Association of Amer. Advertisers. 


Montpelier, Argus, dy,, av. 1908, 3,327 Only 
Montpelier paper examined by the A.A A 


’ St. Albans, Messenger, daily. Average for 
1908, 3,182. Examined by A. A. A. 


VIRGINIA 
Danville, The Bee. Av. 1909,3,756 ; Dec., 1909, 


3,186. Largest circulation. Only evening paper. 





WASHINGTON 

Seattle, 7he Seattle Times \(@@®) 
is the egg on oa daily of Seattle 
and the Pacific Northwest. It 
combines with its Aug. 'o9, cir. of 
65,355 daily, 81,682 Sunday, rare 
quality. Itis a gold mark paper 
of the first degree. Quality and 
quantity circulation means great productive value 
tothe advertiser. In 1906-'07-'08 Times beat its 
nearest competitor 6,997,466 lines. 


Vy -\ 
Onn 
TEED 


Tacoma, Ledger. Average 1908, daily, 18,782. 
Sunday, 26,729. 

Tacoma, News. Average for year, 1 
18,768. 4e — 


WISCONSIN 


Janesville, Gazette. Daily average, Dec., 
1909, daily, 6,314; semi-weekly, 1,814 


Madison, ero _ daily. Actual aver- 
age for 1908, 5 


Milwaukee, Evening Wisconsin, daily. Average 
for 6 mos. ending Nov. 30, 1909, 40,070 (@@). 
The great Home Paper of Wisconsin. 


Milwaukee, 7he Journal, ev2., 
Ind. daily. Daily average for 
12 mos., 68,958: for Nov., 1 
68,424; daily gain over Nov.,1 
1,449. Over 50g of Milwaukee 
homes. Flat rate 7 cents per line. 
Supreme in its field for both 
classified and display advertising. 


UA 
ae 
TEED 


Oshkosh, Northwestern, daily. Average for 
April, 1908, 9,848. Examined by A A. A. 


Racine, Journal, daily. Av. for 12 months 
ending Dec. 1, 1909, 6,696; | 4,695; Nov., 4,827. 


Racine, Wis., Established, 1877 
Actual weekly average for year 
ended June 30, 1909, 60,762. 
Larger circulation in Wisconsin 
than any other paper. Adv. 
$3.50 an inch. N. Y. Office. 
41 Park Row. W. C. Richardson, Mgr. 


Wyomine 
Cheyenne, 7riiune. Actual net average six 
months, 1908, daily 4,877; semi-weekly, 4,430 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 
Vancouver, Province, daily. Av. for 1908, 
15,922; meres Me, 16,510; Oct.,'09, 19,006; H. 

wn .S. Repr., Chicago and New York. 


‘ MANITOBA, CAN, 
Winnipeg, free Press, daily and weekly. Av- 
erage for 1908, daily, 37,096; daily Nov., 1 
41,611; weekly 1908, 27,425; Nov. +9 1909, 26,221, 


Winnipeg. Der Nordwesten. Canada's National 
German weekly. Av. 1908, 17,646. Rates 56c. in, 


Winnipeg, Telegram, dy. av. Nov.,'09, 28,600, 
(Saturday av. ‘ pe Farmers’ Weekly, s: same 
period, 29,510. 


QUEBEC, CAN. 


Montreal, La Presse. Actual average, 1 
daily 99,289, weekly 46,985, seca 
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The Want-Ad Mediums 














This list is intended to contain the names of those publications most 
highly valued by advertisers as Classified Mediums. A large volume of 
want business is a popular vote for the newspaper in which it appears, 











COLORADO 
ANT advertisers get,best resuits in Colo- 
rado Springs Evening Telegraph. 1c. a word. 
i bee Denver Post prints more paid Want 
Advertisements than all the newspapers in 
Colorado combined. 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
TH Rovening and Sunday Star, Washington. 
D. C. (@@), carries double the number of 
Want Ads of any other paper. Rate lc. a word. 
ILLINOIS 
TH Champaign News 1s the leading Want 
ad. medium of Central Eastern Illinois. 
Te Chicago Examiner with its 660,000 Sun- 
day circulation and 176,000 daily circulation 
brings classified advertisers quick and direct 
results Rates lowest per thousand it the West. 
“N EARLY everybody who reads the English 
language in, around or about Chicago, 
reads the Daily News,” says the FPost-office 
Review, and thats why the Daily News -is 
Chicago’s “ want ad "’ directory. 
INDIANA 


THE INDIANAPOLIS STAR 


The Leading ‘‘Want Ad”’ 
medium of the State, publishes 
more paid classified advertising 
than any other paper in Indiana. 





RATE 
All Classifications One Cent Per Word. 
Only Sunday Paper in Indianapolis. 











MAINE 

TH Evening Express and Sunday Telegram 

carry more Want Ads than all other Portland 
papers combined. 

MARYLAND 

HE Baltimore News carries more Want Ads 

than any other Baltimore daily. It is the 
recognized Want Ad Medium of Baltimore. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

THE Boston Evening Transcript is the Great 

Resort Guide for New Englanders. They ex- 
pect to find all good places listed in its adver- 
tising columns 


Heke We ke We Hx 


T= Boston Glove, daily and Sunday, for the 
year 1909, printed a total of 460,465 paid 
Want Ads; a gain of 42,557 over 1908 and 
308,023 more .han were printed by any other 
Boston newspaper. 


trie i tee 


ULATI'N THE Tribune is the oldest 

- nas Tikinncepotts daily. All ad- 

vertising in the daily appears in 

both morning and evening edi- 

tions for the one charge. The 

Tribune printed during the 

year ending 1909, 2,233,819 lines 

of classified advertising. Rates: 

lcent a word, cash with order ;— 

by Printers’ or 10 cents a line, where charged 
Ink Pub. Co. —daily or Sunday. 





el 


HE Minneapolis Tribune is the ri i 
TH. Ad Medium of Minneapolis, Baraat 


THE Minneapolis ournal, 
daily and Sunday, carries ee] 
more paid Classified Adver- 


tising than any other Minne- 
apolis newspaper. No free or 
Cut-rate advertisements and ab- 
solutely no questionable adyer- 
tising accepted at any price, 
Classified wants printed in 
Dec., 1909, amounted to 137,270 
lines; the number of individual 
ads published were 18,408. 


Eight cents per agate line it 
©o charged. Cash order one cent 
a word, minimum, 20 cents. 


MISSOURI 
HE Joplin Globe carries more Want Ads 
than all other papers in Southwest Missouri 
combined, because it gives results. One centa 
word, Minimum, lc. 


MONTANA 
THe Anaconda Standard, Montana's best 
newspaper. Want Ads, lc. per word. Cr 
culation for 1908, 10,629 daily; 14,205 Sunday, 


NEW JERSEY 
THE Jersey City Avening Journal leads all 
other Hudson County newspapers in the 
number of Classified Ads carried. It exceeds be 
cause advertisers get prompt results. 


NEW YORE 
THE Albany Evening Yournal, Eastern N.Y.’s 
best paper for Wants and Classified Ads. 
‘TH Buffalo Evening News is read in over gof 
of the homes of Buffalo and its suburbs, and 
has no dissatisfied advertisers. Write for rates 
and sworn circulation statement. 
TH Argus, Mount Vernon's only daily. Great 
est Want Ad Medium in Westchester County. 


OHIO 
Ts Youngstown Vindicator—Leading Want 
Medium. lc. per word. Largest circulation. 


OKLAHOMA 
THE Oklahoman, Okla. City, 30,478. Publishes 
more Wants than any 7 Okla. competitors, 


PENNSYLVANIA 
TH Chester, Pa., 7#mes carries from twoto 
five times more Classified Ads than any other 
paper. Greatest circulation. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 
THE Aberdeen Daily American—the popular 
Want Ad medium of the Dakotas. 


THE Sioux Falls Daily Press carries 40% more 
advertising than any other South Dakota 
paper; 100% more of Want ads. 


UTAH 
HE Salt Lake 7ribune—Get results—Want 
Ad Medium for Utah, Idaho and Nevada. 


CANADA 
THE Evening Citizen, Ottawa, the Capital 
of Canada, prints more want ads than all 
other Ottawa papers combined, and has done 
so for years. One cent a word. 


TH La Presse, Montreal. Largest daily cit 
culation in Canada without exception. (Daily 
99,239—sworn to.) Carries more Want 
than any paper in M J. 
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their circulation.” 
Out 0 





©) Gold Mark Papers (OO) 


“Advertisers value the Gold Mark Publications not merely from the stand- 
“oint of the number of copies printed, but for the high-class and quality of 


f a total of over 23,480 publications in America, 125 are distin- 
guished from all the others by the so-called gold marks (@@). 














ALABAM Fit alee 
ile Register (OO). Establishe a 

Boma in the prosperous South. 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

fverybody in Washington SUBSCRIBES to 

Tu Evening and Sunday Star. Average, 1908, 


9162 (@@)- 
GEORGIA 


Atlanta Constitution (@@). Now as always, 
the Quality Medium of Georgia 

Savannah Morning News, Savannah, Ga. The 
Daily Newspaper for Southern Georgia. C. H. 
Eddy, New ork and Chicago Representative. 

ILLINOIS ins sede 

Bakers’ Hel; ), Chicago. Only “Go 
Mark” journal A. bakers. Oldest, best known. 

Grain Dealers Fournal (O®), Chicago, the 
grain trade's ide ou medium for “Want” ads. 

The Inland Printer, Chicago (Q@@). Actual 
average circulation for 1905, 15,866. 

KENTUCKY 

Louisville Courier-Fournal (@@). Best paper 

incity; read by best people. 
MAINE : 

Lewiston Evening Fournal, daily, average for 
11, 1,784; weekly, 17,545 (@@) ; 7.44% increase 
daily over last year. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Boston, American Wool and Cotton Reporter. 
Recognized organ of the cotton and woolen 
industries of America (@O). 

Boston Evening Transcript (@@), established 
180. The only gold mark daily in Boston. 

Worcester L’Opinion Publique (@@). Only 
French paper among 75,000 French population. 

MINNESOTA 

The Minneapolis Yournal (@@). Largest 
home circulation and most productive circula- 
tion in Minneapolis. Carries more local adver- 
tising, more classified advertising and more total 
advertising than any paper in the Northwest. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


(Q0) Mitinea polis, Minn., $4 per year. Covers 


milling and flour trade all over the world. The 
only “Gold Mark"’ milling journal (@@). 
NEW YORE E 
First in its 


Army and Navy Journal, (OO). 
class in circulation, influence and prestige. 

Brooklyn Eagle (@@) is THE advertising 
medium of Brooklyn. 

Century Magazine (@@). There are a few 
people in every community who know more 
than all the others. These people read the 

Magasine. 

Dry Goods Economist (@@), the recognized 
authority of the Dry Goods and Department 
Store trade. 


Rletric Railway Fournal ( A consoli- 
dation of ‘Street Raiiway Journal"? and 


“Electric Railway Review.”” Covers thoroughly 
the electric railway interests of the world. 
McGRAW PUBLISHING COMPANY. 
Engineering News (QQ). Established 1874. 
The leader in its field. Reaches the man who 
signs the order. Ask any of its thousand 
advertisers. Circulation over 16,000 weekly. 


The Engineering Record (@@). The most 


agg civil engineering journal in the 
+ Circulation averages over 14,000 per 





week, MCGRAW PUBLISHING COMPANY. 





The Evening Post (@@). Established 1801. 
The only Gold Mark evening paper in New York. 
‘The advertiser who will use but one evening 
paperin New York City will, nine times out of 
ten, act wisely in selecting The Evening Post." 
—Printers’ Ink. 

New York Herald (@@). Whoever mentions 
America’s leading newspapers mentions the 
New York Herald first. 

Scientific American (@@) has the largest cir- 
culation of any technical paper in the world. 

The New York Times has a greater daily city 
sale than the combined city sales of the other 
three morning newspapers popularly ranked 
with it as to quality of circulation. 

New York 7ribune ( ), daily and Sunday. 
Daily, now one cent—the best for the least. 

Vogue (@@) carried more advertising in 1905, 
1906, 1907, than any other magazine of gen. cir. 


OREGON 

Better Fruit,(@@)the best and most influential 
fruit growers paper published in the world, 
monthly, illustrated. $1. per year. Sample 
copies, advertising rate card on request. Better 
Fruit Publishing Company, Hood River, Oregon. 

The Oregonian, (@@), established 1851. The 
great newspaper of the Pacific Northwest. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
The Press (@@) is Philadelphia's Great Home 
Newspaper. It is on the Roll of Honor and has 
the Guarantee Star and the Gold Marks—the 
three most desirable circulation distinctions 
Novemoer, 1909, sworn net average, Daily, 
87,057; Sunday, 162,263. 


THE PITTSBURG 
©) DISPATCH © 


The newspaper that judicious advertisers 
always select first to cover the rich, pro- 
ductive Pittsburg field. Best two cent 
morning paper, assuring a prestige most 
profitable to advertisers. Largest home 
delivered circulation in Greater Pittsburg. 














RHODE ISLAND 
Providence Yournal (@@), a conservative 
enterprising newspaper without a single rival. 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
The State (@@), Columbia, S. C. Highest 
quality, largest circulation in South Carolina. 


VIRGINIA 
Norfolk Landmark (@@). Oldest and most 
influential paper in tidewater. 
WASHINGTON 
The Seattle 7imes (@@) leads all other Seattle 
and Pacific Northwest papers in influence, cir- 
culation, prestige. 
WISCONSIN 
The Milwaukee Zvening Wisconsin (90), the 
only Gold Mark daily in Wisconsin. The home 
paper that deserves first consideration when ad 
vertising appropriations are being made. 


CANADA 
The Halifax Herald (@@) and the Avening 
Mail. Circulation 16,558, fiat rate. 
The Globe, Toronto (@@), is backed by 64 
years of square dealing. 
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Business Going Out 








The Darlow Advertising Agency, 
Omaha, Neb., is sending out orders for 
one inch, eight times, for Brownell 
Hall, of Omaha. 


The Foso Company and Signatures, 
through the Fuller Agency, of Chicago, 
are placing some business in Western 
papers. 


Mrs. Cora B. Miller, through the 
Fuller Agency, of Chicago, is sending 
orders for fifty lines, thirteen times, to 
a list of papers in the West. 

The C., B. & Q. Railroad is placing 
contracts with Southern papers for 
10,000 lines. The Chicago office of J. 
Walter Thompson is handling the ac- 
count. 


Arthur Lord, formerly of the Lord 
Advertising Agency, has joined the 
force of the Debevoise Company, New 
York. 

Contracts for 5,000 lines are being 
sent to .Pacific Coast papers for the 
Mertz Preparations, by Green’s Capital 
Agency, of Washington, D. C 


The Wetherald Agency, 
using 208 inches in 
Sloan’s Liniment. 


Boston, is 
estern papers for 


The California Fig Syrup Co., through 
the Golden Gate Advertising Company, 
is sending Eastern papers 10,000-line 
contracts. 


The E. V. Neal & C. S. Clark Enter- 
prise is to use 7,000 lines in one year 
in Southern papers. Lord & Thomas, of 
Chicago, are placing the business. 


The Chicago office of Nelson Ches- 
man & Co. is making contracts with 
rsehag yp in the West for 5,000 lines 
for the Lung Germine Company. 


Some of the advertisers who have 
recently placed their account in the 
hands of Foster Debevoise Company, 
New York, are: Autolite Mfg. Com- 
pany, “ge Cigarettes; Sheridan, 
Cloaks, Suits and Furs; Kramer Fur 
Company; J. L. Post, Cloaks and Suits; 
Windophanie; Philip H. Judd; S. Rauh 
& Co.; Pinto Bros.; City Autocab Com- 
pany; Maison Femina, Ladies’ Cos- 
tumes; Star Expansion Bolt Company; 
London Feather samoeng: utter 
Merger Company; Inner Tube Mfg. 
Company; Haynes, Porter & Co., Silver- 
ware, 


The New York & Kentucky Company 
is sending out 10,000 lines to South- 
western papers, through the Sherin 
Company, of New York. 


The Gardner Agency, St. Louis, 
making 10,000-line contracts with Sou). 
ern papers for A. Guckenheimer Bros, 


F, A. Stewart (Pyramid Drug 
pany), through the Fuller 
Chicago, is making contracts with Weg. 
ern papers for 10,000 lines, 


Pacific Coast papers are Teceiving 
contracts for 20,000 lines from th 
— 4 ae Seeny (Successors 
to the Grandin vertisin Agency 
for C. W. Post. . 


The Hotel Breslin, New York, is 
sending Southern ‘papers orders fo 
eight inches, two times. 


Libby, McNeal & Libby, through the 
Chicago office of J. Walter Thompson, 
are making 2,500-line contracts with 
newspapers in the West. 


——_——+e+—_—_—__ 
PHILADELPHIA NOTES, 


The E, Everett Smith Advertising 
Agency, Mutual Life Building, Phil. 
delphia, is sending out orders to rej. 
gious periodicals for the United 6 & 
10c Stores Company, page copy. Itisum 
derstood this copy is to go out 
to religious publications. alf 
quarter-page space is also te be used in 
localities where the United 5c & ik 
Stores Company is to open retail estab. 
lishments. 


Advertising of En-Gar-Do, a compound 
for removing iron rust, is being used by 
the Lapin Manufacturing Company, in 
Philadelphia papers. Orders are 
by the E. Everett Smith Advertising 
Agency, Mutual Life Building. 
eral magazines, especially those circu 
lating among women, are to be use 
ater. 


James T. Butler, formerly with th 
sales department of Paris Medicine Com. 
pany, St. Louis, Mo., is now connect 
with the E. Everett Smith Advertising 
Agency, Mutual Life Building, Phil 
delphia, in charge of this agency’s sale 
service department for manufacturers, 


a 
BOSTON ITEMS. 


The Rex Distilling Company is plac 
ing 1,000-inch orders for Cuckoo Ry 
iskey in newspapers published 
license cities. The account is handled 
by the H. W. Stevens Agency, Glob 

Building. 


Wm. Von Bergen, dealer in coins, 
using 14-line copy in a list of gener 
magazines and classified copy in other 
publications. The business is 
placed and orders are going out # 
present from the Nelson Chesmat 
Agency. 
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Dick Brothers, one of Boston’s finan- 
cial houses, have been usin large copy 
in Boston and New England dailies 
for an issue of high-grade bonds. The 
advertising has been placed by the 
Boston News Bureau. 


he monthly meeting and dinner of | 


the Publicity Club of Springfield, 


Mass, was held on Friday evening, | 


wary 7th, at Forbes & Wallace's 
etesery Restaurant, The speakers 
of the evening were 
of Boston 


ject was “The Importance of a Na- 
tional Weekly in a National Advertis- 
ing Campaign.” Ernest J. Preston, of 


New York, general manager of the | 
Daily Newspaper Club, spoke on “New | 
Opportunity Through the | 
Medium of Daily Newspaper Adver- | 


England’s 


tising.” 


Orders are being placed by Wood, | 
for the advertising | 
Agricul- | 


Putnam & Wood 
o: the Lunt Moss Company. | 
tural and rural papers are being used. 
This agency is also placing advertising 
for the New England Farmer and Dr. 
Tuttle’s Elixir Company. 


The Potter Drug & Chemical Com- 
pany is planning its advertising cam- 
paign for the ane year. In addi- 
tion to the national list of newspapers 
a great many general magazines are 
used every issue. 


The Walter C. Lewis Agency, Equi- 

table Building, Boston, has induced 
one of its old clients, the Walker & 
Pratt Company, whose advertising has 
been confined to Eastern newspapers, 
to conduct a campaign in general 
mediums. A list of magazines, prin- 
cipally women’s publications, are re 
ceiving contracts covering the year’s 
campaign. 


The Boston municipal campaign has 
been one of the hottest and most 
closely contested in the history of the 
city. The newspapers have greatly 
sonar by it. Large advertisements 
ave been appearing each day for sev- 
eral weeks in all the Roston papers. 
_The Storrow campaign has been espe- 
cially notable. Fach > val new copy has 
appeared in the form of column articles 
headed ‘“Fitzgeraldisms,” 





At Factory : 
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James G. Berrien, | 
ew England advertising | 
manager of Collier’s Weekly. The sub- | 





KIND EDITOR:— 

I have been severely criticised for making 
my DADDY'S GOOD NIGHT STORIES 
so cheap. 

Now, it is this way; I can hire a suite of 
beautiful offices in New York, put some 
Persian rugs on the floor, employ a fleet of 
stenographers, write my letters on embossed 
Stationery and put four or five men on the 
road, all of which YOU will have to pay for. 


BUT 

I prefer todo my own work in my own way 
and charge a small price for my work. When 
you consider that I have added sixteen 
papers to my list since ‘Thanksgiving you 
may know that my stories have merit. My 
charges are $1.00 per week in cash in towns 
of less than 100,000 or $2.00 per week payabie 
in advertising. $3.00 per week for newspapers 
in Cities of over 100,000. Send for sample 
To-pay. Yours faithfully, 


Farmer Smith, Cedar Grove, N. J. 




















“A Daily Newspaper for The Home.” 


The Christian Science 


MONITOR 


OF BOSTON, MASS. 
Every Afternoon Except Sunday. 


World-wide Circulation and un- 
doubtedly the most closely read 
newspaper in the id. 

News service from both 

Press and United Press Association 
New York Office: 1 Madison Ave. 
Chicago Office: 610 Orchestra Bidg. 


Advertising rat hed on op- 
— a 











showing up | 


‘ito [ig SAVE ROO 


The German Weekly of National 
irculation 


Lincoln Freie Presse 


LINCOLN, NEB. 
Circulation 142,440. Rate 35C. 





Most convenient and 
practical low-priced 
Typewriter Stand on 


the market. Made of selected Oak, fine golden finish, 
44 in. long, 24 in. wide; Pedestal 30 in. high; 3 


drawers and extension slide; Paper Cabinet with 
shelves 14x8x1% in.: Cabinet has roll curtain front 
and copy holder. Order from dealer if he has it or 
will get it; otherwise from us. Do not accept a sub- 
stitute; no other Typewriter Stand is “just as good.” 


Exeetlent 
_—_ 


and Opera 
Lodge Furniture. 


Ask for Catalog by Number Only. 


No. 230—Office Desks, Chairs, Files, Book Cases, etc 
No. 430—Upholstered Furniture, Rockers, Davenports 
Couches, Settees. ‘ 


E. H. STAFFORD MFG. CO., 242 Adams St., Chicago, Ill. 





8 PRINTERS’ INK. 


the: administration of ex-Mayor Fitz- 
gerald. : 

This entire omape n is being handled 
vy the P. F. O’Keefe Agency. 


Ross Bros., Worcester, Mass,, manu- 
facturers of agricultural goods, have 
made an appropriation for advertising 
this spring. ontracts will go out 
shortly t» agricultural and special pub- 
lications through the MacFarland Ad- 
vertising Service, Harrisburg; Pa. 


The Boston Herald changed its price 
January 1st to one cent, it having al- 
ways been a two-cent paper. An ap- 
preciable increase of circulation is re- 
ported. 


The Bullard Mfg. & Sales Company 
is sending orders to a few general and 
women’s publications on the advertising 
of their new instep supports. Two-inch 
space is used. 


The Ten Year Pen Company has de- 
cided not to use the magazines in 
1910 outside of a few trade publica- 
tions. 


The Kushion Komfort Shoe Company 
is sending out orders to several wo- 
men’s publications. It is now using 
display space to sell its shoes direct 
to the consumer. The account is 
handled by the Ellis Agency. 


The National Spawn & Mushroom 
Company is now located in new offices 
at 184 Summer street. Its list for 
1910 will be made up in a few days. 
Inch space is used. 


The Boston office of the Gillette 
Safety Razor Company has been moved 
to South Boston and is now located in 
the same building as its factory at 41 
West First street. 


William Whitney Lewis, an architect 
at 15 .Exchange street, is using small 
space in several class publications to 
advertise a new flower pot. 


The American Press Association is 
asking for rates from all New England 
papers. It plans to place a line of 
advertising for several concerns. 

—_—_~+on 


ST. LOUIS-KANSAS CITY NOTES. 


Ozment’s College, St. Louis, is using 
a large list of magazines, mail-order, 
farm papers and weeklies of dailies ad- 
vertising a correspondence course in 
Civil Service Training. Orders for 
small displey apere are being sent out 
through H. W. Kastor & Sons’ St. Louis 
office to run till forbid. 


The Gardner Advertising Company, 
St. Louis, is sending out orders for the 
Frisco Lines to a list of dailies in the 
larger cities of the Central West ex- 
ploiting the Ozark country. Four hun- 
dred-line display copy is being used. 


Jones Bros. Mercantile Company, 
Kansas City, is sending out renewal 
orders to agricultural publications and 
weeklies of dailies published in 





the | 


Southwest to begin with January i 
The business is being viele the 
Horn-Baker Agency, same city, 


H. W. Kastor & Sons, St, i 
sending out orders for the L, Cons, ar 
Sanitarium, same city, to a big ligt of 
metropolitan dailies. One hundred ang 
fifty-line display copy is bein ordered 
to run two times a week till forbid 


Peckham’s, manufacturer of Wj 
Plumes, St. uis, is using a ae 
of high-grade women’s publications, 
Copy measuring thirty lines js being 
sent out through H, W. Kastor & Song 
St. Louis office, to appear in March 
numbers, 


The Missouri Seed Company, Kansas 
City, is using a list of farm papers and 
weekly editions of dailies published ix 
the Southwest. Copy ranging in sige 
from an inch to twenty-eight lines js 
being used in poseety Poee, Orders 
are going out throu . W. Ki : 
Sons’ Kansas City Then. _— 


_The Southeastern Land Company, | 
Kansas City, is trying Out 400-line copy 
in farm papers in Missouri, advertising | 
farm lands. H. W. Kastor & Soar ‘ 
Kansas City office is placing the bus- _ 
ness, 

_ The F, A, Gray gency, Kansas City, 
is sending out additional orders to 
magazines for the National Salesmen’s 
Trading Association, same city, for in | 
sertion in January and February issues, | 
Display copy of various sizes is being | 
used, 


The St. Louis Billposting Company 
has inaugurated an_ extensive outdoor 
campaign in St. uis for Hunter | 
Whiskey. They are also osting St, 
Louis boards for Duffy’s Malt Whiskey, 











[f The Washington | 


Record 
Greatest daily paper in Southwest: 
ern Pennsylvania — strictly 


well-to-do subscribers 
Ask for rate card 


THE WASHINGTON RECORD 
Washington, Pa. 








WE HAVE PREPARED SUCCESSFUL SHOW- 
CARDS AND WINDOW NOVELTIES 
tor Bovril, Armours' Meats, Dewar’s Whisky, 
Skipper Sardines, Van Houten's Cocoa and 
practically all the most successful British 
Advertisers, We are the sole proprietors of 
Mathews’ Aerial! Gauze Showcards, Aerial 
Thread Showcards and other window dis- 
play novelties. Some new creations in course 
of preparation. Advertisers desirous ot se- 
curing ‘‘out of the ordinary"’ attention, ar- 
resting window display material, please 
State wants and quantities. Send dummy 
sample —— and we will submit free of 

charge suitable specimens and charges. 


T. Mathews & Co., 12 Short St., Leicester, Eng. 
United States Representative 
MR. FRANK A. 8) GER 
2809 Shenandoah Avenue, St. Louis, Mo, 




















PRINTERS’ INK. 





You Pay an A-1l 
Advertising Solicitor? 


If you could secure a solicitor for your publication who 
was on the friendliest terms with, say, 200 of the largest 
advertisers in the world—who was able to influence the 
placing of appropriations aggregating several millions of 
dollars—wouldn’t you consider him cheap at $200 a 
week ? 


Yet you can secure the services of a better solicitor than 
that for one-fifth that price, or less. 


PrinTERS INK is on the friendliest kind of terms with 
not merely 200, but ALL the general advertisers in the 
United States who are worth while—visits them in their 
offices and their homes, and is always welcomed and lis- 
tened to with interest and respect. 


Printers’ INK is the finest kind of a solicitor for any 
good medium. It talks to advertisers in their leisure mo- 
ments, without taking up valuable time during business 
hours. ‘That is the time for you to approach them—and 
the only way you can do it is through Printers’ INK. 


If Printers’ INK reached only 200 or 300 big adver- 
tisers, it would pay you to tell your story in its pages. 
Seven of its subscribers spend $5,000,000 a year in ad- 
vertising. But Printers’ INK reaches the entire list of 
big advertisers—which simply means that no medium of 
merit can afford not to use it. 


SPECIAL—Furnish us with the facts about your pub- 
lication and Printers’ INK’s Service Department will 
prepare a series of advertisements, whether you use them 
them or not. 


-Printers’ Ink Publishing Co. 


#|! 
}' 


‘12 West 3lst Street New York 


é 
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PRINTERS’ INK. 














Four-Square 
Advertising 


].—The Duties, to Each Other, of the’ 
Various Factors in the Buying and 
. -» Selling of Advertised Goods. 


Four-Square advertising, to begin with, may be 
described as that kind of advertising in which every 
individual or organization concerned protects all 
the others against loss, deceit, or misrepresentation 
of any nature. 

The factors concerned in the buying and selling of 
advertised goods are, chiefly, four: 

First is the manufacturer, whose duty, considered 
by the four-square doctrine, is to make a good ar- 
ticle, deal fairly and generously with the consumer 
and all middlemen, ‘advertise truthfully—and in 
those mediums which are themselves firm adherents 
to the four-square principle. 

Second is the retailer, whose duty it is to deal 
four-square with those from whom he buys and to 
whom he sells, and whose privilege it is to enlighten 
the manufacturer as to the mediums which his cus- 
tomers read most freely, and place the most con- 
fidence in. 

Third is the consumer, whose right it is to de- 
mand honest advertising, and who knows, or is fast 
learning, that it is to his interest to patronize those 
who advertise in four-square mediums. 

Fourth is the medium, whose duty it is to accept 
none but the announcements of honorable adver- 
tisers, to safeguard such advertisers against un- 
worthy competition in its columns, and to protect, 
by a cash guarantee, its readers against loss by 
fraudulent or misleading advertising. 

SUCCESS MAGAZINE is a Four-Square medium. 


Frank E. Morrison, Advertising Manager 
Success Magazine Building, New York 


HARRY T. EVANS - - Western Advertising Manager 
Home Insurance Building, Chicago 


Copyright, 1910, The Success Co. 

















